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SYRACUSE:  FIRST  HOUSE  WITH  A  RED  DOOR  (See  Page  1) 


The  Multnomah  Is  Conclave  Hotel 


Whether  you  come  to  the  Conclave  as  a  delegate 
or  as  a  visitor,  by  yourself  or  with  your  wife,  the 
Hotel  Multnomah,  Portland's  very  finest,  affords 
perfect  accommodations.  The  comfortable, 
tastefully  decorated  quarters  where  Sig  Eps  will 
live,  attend  sessions,  eat  their  meals,  and  dance 
at  the  Grand  Ball  are  certain  to  contribute  to 
one  of  the  most  successful  Conclaves  ever. 


M, 


.INIMUM  PRICES  for  rooms  at  the  Conclave  Hotel, 
all  with  showers  and/or  bath  are:  single  room— $5.50; 
double  bed  rooms— $7.00;  twin  bed  rooms— $8.50. 
Groups  of  6  or  8  may  share  adjoining  rooms  or  suites 
at  lower  rates.  Rooms  at  nearby  hotels  will  be  slightly 
lower. 

If  the  type  of  space  requested  is  not  available,  the 
Housing  Committee  will  substitute  the  best  similar  space 
available. 

Reservations  will  not  be  held  after  6:00  p.m.  unless 
specifically  requested  by  the  registrant. 


REGISTER  NOW!  If  prevented  from  attending,  your  regis-  ■ 

tration  may  be  cancelled  and  fee  refunded.  ' 

I 

Date    1953  | 

Name    Chapter      I 

Address    City    State    |       FILL    IT    OUT, 

n   Active                    n   Alumnus                   Q    Official    delegate                   Q   Alternate  I 


O    Please  make  a  date  for  me.   I   am    years  old feet   .  .  .  . 

tall. 
□    I   am  married  and  my  wife  is is  not coming  with   me. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  HOTEL  RESERVATIONS 

1.  Type    of    hotel    accommodations    desired: 

First  choice    

Second  choice   

Assigned  to  a   room  or  suite  with  some  other  Brothers   

Conclave  hotel    Other  hotel    

2.  Name  of  each   person  for  whom  accommodations  are   being   obtained 


inche 


3.  Approximate  rate  each   person  expects  to  pay    

4.  Estimated   time    of   arrival.    Date    Time    

5.  Estimated  time  of  departure.   Date    Time 

PLEASE  ENCLOSE  CHECK  FOR  REGISTRATION  FEE  OF  $20.00 

LADIES   REGISTRATION   FEE  $5.00 

Make  checks  payable  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Conclave  Fund 

Address   to:   Ouay   Wassam,    Jr.,    Registration    Chairman 

9010  S.E.  Mill  Street,  Portland   16,  Oregon 


CLIP  IT, 

AND 

SEND  IT  IN 

TODAY! 
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When  the  Syracuse  house,  pic- 
tured on  the  cover,  was  thoroughly 
remodeled  in  1928,  it  was  given  a 
red  door,  the  first  of  the  red  doors 
that  have  become  an  unusual  sign 
of  recognition  for  many  Sig  Ep 
chapter  houses.  The  new  lodge  at 
Richmond,  the  mother  chapter, 
opened  with  a  red  door  in  April, 
and  others  have  been  painted 
since.  In  all  there  are  perhaps  as 
many  as  60. 

Homes  are  an  important  feature 
of  a  fraternity  and  hence  the 
houses  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  form 
the  most  prominent  portion  of  this 
Get-Acquainted  issue.  To  place 
them  in  the  proper  background  for 
the  information  of  those  who  want 
to  become  acquainted  or  re-ac- 
quainted with  Sig  Ep,  other  fea- 
tures of  a  good,  thriving  frater- 
nity are  unfolded:  the  ideals,  the 
pohcies,  the  leadership,  and  some 
random  highlights  of  chapter- 
house life  enjoyed  by  the  men 
themselves. 

The  story  and  pictures  on  the 
coming  Conclave  at  Portland  fore- 
tell a  really  great  adventure  in 
brotherhood.  Meanwhile,  installa- 
tion of  four  new  chapters  is  re- 
ported, bringing  the  total  to   123. 

It's  an  all-round  picture  of 
normal  Sig  Ep  performance  and 
by  and  large,  we  vouch,  no  better 
way  of  life  will  be  found  on  any 
campus. 
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To  many,  Sig  Ep  Conclaves 
have  been  the  high  point 
in  fraternity  experience.  The 
Portland  meeting  September  8, 
9,  and  10  may  be  the  best  yet. 

By   RICHARD    H.   SYRING 

FROM  this  point  on  it's  up  to  the  delegates, 
the  alternate  delegates,  the  so-called 
members  of  the  official  family,  and  the  fel- 
lows who  wouldn't  miss  a  Conclave  for  any- 
thing. 

The  hosts  at  Portland,  says  General  Con- 
clave Chairman  Howard  Brewton,  haven't 
spared  a  thing  in  preparation  for  a  tre- 
mendous gathering,  beginning  September  8 
(the  day  after  Labor  Day).  Each  committee 
chairman  has  reported,  and  the  stage  is  fully 
set:  registration,  housing,  hospitality,  enter- 
tainment, dance  and  dates,  and  women's 
activity. 

We  expect  to  have  one  of  the  biggest 
conclaves  in  Sig  Ep  history.  You  still  have 
time  to  send  in  that  registration  blank  and 
$20. 

In  the  May  Journal  we  extolled  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  great  Pacific  North- 
west. Now  we  mention  the  skirted  beauties 
whom  Date  Chairman  Jack  Rollwage  has 
lined  up  from  campuses  of  the  University 
of  Oregon,  Oregon  State  College,  Lewis  and 
Clark,  Reed  College,  Pacific,  and  Linfield, 
to  mention  a  few.  Brothers,  we've  got  girls 
to  equal  the  scenery. 

On  tap,  too.  Labor  Day  night  is  a  pro- 
fessional football  game  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the 


PORTLAND 


Multnomah  Hotel  main  floor  lobby. 


Cafe  Baron,  one  of  several  fine 
restaurants  at  Hotel  Multnomah. 


Evening  darkens  the  canyons  on 
this  road  to  Yellowstone  Park 
which  travelers  to  Portland  can 
enjoy    going    or    coming,    or    both. 


Rolls  Out  the  Welcome  Mat 


Multnomah  Stadium.  The  Los  Angeles 
Rams,  who  tied  for  the  National  Conference 
Championship  of  the  National  Football 
league  last  year,  tangle  with  the  Chicago 
Cards.  Seats  range  from  $3  to  $4.  Better 
apply  for  your  tickets  early,  by  writing  di- 
rectly to  Oregon  Sports  Attractions,  700 
Dekum  Building,  Portland  4,  Ore. 

We  promise  you  action  from  the  time  you 
hit  Oregon.  Grand  President  Frank  H.  Ham- 
ack  bangs  his  gavel  on  Tuesday  morning, 
September  8.  An  informal  stag  dinner  will 
be  held  that  night.  Wednesday  is  the  inter- 
fraternity  luncheon.  The  grand  ball  is  that 
night— formal  for  girls,  optional  for  men. 
The  grand  stag  is  Thursday  night. 

The  official  program  is  a  good  one.  Past 
Grand  President  Robert  L.  Ryan  on  the 
first  morning— Tuesday— will  make  an  im- 
portant address  on  "The  Growth  of  the 
Fraternity."  Committee  appointments  will 
be  announced,  and  of  course  that  will  mean 
for  virtually  everyone. 


Air  view  of  high  area  of  Portland  showing 
the   University  of   Oregon   Medical   center. 


Oregon  Trail  Concloye 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Sept.  8-9'IO^M  ^^ 
Multhomoh  Hotel  PorJlond gtg. 


Call  to  Conclave 


The  importance  of  our  Fraternity  to  many  lies 
in  undergraduate  activity,  to  others  the  "be- 
longing" to  a  great  organization,  to  still  others 
a  lasting  belief  in  and  respect  for  the  brother- 
hood of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  Attending  a  Conclave  is  an  eye-opener  into  the  broad  aspects 
of  all  fraternity  values. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  Sig  Eps  that  have  never  attended  a 
Conclave,  but  you  can  be  sure  it  is  very  large.  They  have  missed  what,  for  some,  would 
make  the  keystone  of  their  fraternity  life. 

The  Oregon  Trail  Conclave  will  be  the  last  one  on  the  West  Coast  for  some  years, 
and  it  is  so  often  impractical  for  actives  or  alumni  to  attend,  but  when  the  geography 
is  conducive,  and  the  opportunity  presents  itself— Attend  a  Conclave!  Attend  one— to 
find  out  as  I  did— what  the  actives  think  of  the  alumni  and  vice  versa,  how  the  Conclave 
is  the  law  of  the  Fraternity,  how  the  policy  and  operation  are  guided  by  the  alumni  but 
determined  by  the  actives. 

Listen  to  the  Founders'  personal  story  of  the  Fraternity's  origin  and  its  early  history 
and  see  the  functioning  of  a  well-managed  organization.  These  things  will  send  you 
away  from  the  Conclave  with  a  deeper  feeling  for  the  Fraternity  and  a  fuller  realization 
of  the  greatness  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  brotherhood. 

So  if  this  is  the  one  Conclave  that  is  possible  for  you  to  attend— don't  miss  it!  See 
you  in  Portland  in  September! 

—Howard  Brewton,  General  Chairman 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  Grand 
Secretary  Hindman  will  deliver  the  longest 
official  report  of  the  Conference.  But  those 
who  hear  it  will  know  where  the  Fraternity 
stands,  what  it  has  done  since  the  last  Con- 
clave, and  where  it  is  going.  Grand  Treas- 
urer Buchanan  and  Journal  Editor  Robson 


OroQonTrQil  Condom 
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will  make  reports,  after  which  there  will 
be  a  Rushing  and  Pledging  Forum  and  the 
introduction  of  the  first  resolutions. 

On  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  the 
committees  will  begin  their  reports.  There 
will  be  a  model  initiation.  National  Ad- 
visory Architect  Waldron  and  National  Li- 
brarian Sanderson  will  report. 

The  Interfraternity  Luncheon  will  break 
the  day,  and  the  afternoon  session  will  wit- 
ness further  resolutions  and  committee  re- 
ports, but,  the  real  highlight  will  be  Na- 
tional Scholarship  Chairman  Dubach's 
stirring  address  on  Scholarship  and  other 
fundamentals.  The  evening  feature  of  that 
day  will  be  the  Grand  Ball. 

Thursday  morning  will  be  devoted  largely 
to  further  committee  reports  and  resolu- 
tions, while  the  afternoon  session  will  feature 
the  election  and  induction  of  officers  and 
summary  remarks  by  the  surviving  Founders 
present.  The  concluding  official  event  will 
be  the  Stag  Banquet  at  7:00  p.m. 

Preliminary  Meetings 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Grand  Chapter  and  trustees  of  the 
Endowment    Fund    will    hold    a    two-day 


meeting  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  preceding 
the  Conclave  to  discuss  the  usual  problems 
which  face  them  at  this  time. 

On  Monday,  Labor  Day,  governors  of  the 
Fraternity's  districts  will  meet  in  a  one-day 
session,  just  as  they  have  in  connection 
with  several  previous  Conclaves. 

Between  Events 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  is  a  brotherhood,  and 
while  the  program  is  fairly  businesslike,  it 
is  brotherhood  itself  that  "makes"  a  Con- 
clave. Everywhere  between  sessions  and  at 
the  social  events  there  is  buoyant  cama- 
raderie—among the  young  and  among  the 
not-so-young.  It  all  adds  up  to  something 
so  memorable  that  there  are  few  accounts 
on  record  in  which  a  fellow  attests  that  he 
decided  to  come  to  a  Conclave  but  became 
sorry  that  he  didn't  spend  the  time  else- 
where. 

The  Trip  Itself 

The  natural  beauties  of  the  natural  North- 
west Wonderland  have  already  been  ex- 
tolled—as have  the  on-the-way  beauties.  But 
let's  go  again.  .  .  . 

There's  air,  rail,  water  (?),  and  the  rugged 
automotive  products  of  Detroit  of  varying 
vintage. 

Official  transportation  arrangements  for 
the  Portland  Convention,  September  8-10, 
offer  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  members  a  choice 
of  three  different  itineraries  over  the  North- 
ern Pacific  railway. 

Itinerary  No.  1  is  designed  for  those  who 
want  a  journey  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  American 
Northwest.  Included  in  this  itinerary  is  a 
side  trip  up  the  amazing  Red  Lodge  High 
road  in  the  Montana  Rockies. 

Itinerary  No.  2  is  for  those  who  have 
limited  time  for  travel. 

Itinerary  No.  3  enables  convention  goers 
to  travel  west  on  any  route  of  their  choice 
and  return  via  Northern  Pacific.  A  special 
trip,  at  reduced  rates,  to  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  has  been  arranged  for  those 
who  choose  this  plan. 

To  obtain  the  maximum  enjoyment  we 
recommend  Itinerary  No.  1  westbound.  You 
will  travel  with  Sig  Eps  from  Chicago  to 
Portland  enjoying  the  incomparable  scenery 


Conclave  Program 

Monday,  September  7 

8:00  P.M. — Informal  Open  House  for  early 
arrivals. 

Tuesday,  September  8 

9:00  A.M.— Call  to  order  by  Chairman 
Brewton;  Invocation  by  Chaplain  Mc- 
Caul;  address  of  Welcome;  introduction 
to  business  by  Grand  President  Frank 
H.  Hamack;  appointment  of  commit- 
tees. 

11:15  A.M.— Address,  "Growth  of  Our 
Fraternity"  by  Past  Grand  President 
Robert  L.  Ryan. 

2:00  P.M.— Reports  of  Grand  Treasurer, 
Grand  Secretary,  and  Journal  editor. 

3:30  P.M.— Rushing  and  pledging  forum. 

Wednesday,  September  9 

9:00  A.M.— Reports  of  committees  and 
resolutions. 

9:30  A.M.— Model  initiation. 

10:30  A.M.— Committee    meetings. 

11:00  A.M.— Reports  by  National  Ad- 
visory Archite.ct  and  National  Librar- 
ian. 

11:30  A.M.— Reports  of  committees  and 
resolutions. 

2:00  P.M.— Reports  of  committees  and 
resolutions. 

2:30  P.M.— Address  on  scholarship  by 
National  Scholarship  Chairman  U.  G. 
Dubach. 

3:30  P.M.— Remarks  for  good  of  the 
Fraternity. 

Thursday,  September  10 

9:00  A.M.— Reports  of  committees  and 
resolutions. 

1:30  P.M.— Final  committee  reports  and 
resolutions. 

2:30  P.M.— Report  of  Nominating  Com- 
mittee; election  and  induction  of 
officers. 

4:00  P.M.— Summary  remarks  by 

Founders. 

5:00  P.M.— Adjournment   sine   die. 


Hosts  Say,  "Come!" 

The  Portland  Alumni  Chapter  extends  a 
sincere  invitation  to  all  Sig  Eps  to  attend 
the  1953  Oregon  Trail  Conclave  in  Port- 
land,   on   September   8,   9,   and   10. 

This  23rd  Conclave  is  only  the  third  to 
be  held  in  the  West.  This  is  a  grand 
opportunity  for  many  of  you  to  visit  the 
scenic  Pacific  Northwest  for  the  first 
time.  A  trip  to  Oregon  offers  you  a 
chance  for  a  real  vacation — a  chance  to 
see  the  wonders  of  our  great  country. 

Several  of  you  can  minimize  expenses 
by  driving  out  together.  Or  you  can  avail 
yourself  of  a  special  excursion  trip  such 
as  the  one  offered  by  Northern  Pacific 
Railway, 

There  have  been  many  great  Sig  Ep 
Conclaves,  but  we  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west active  chapters  and  the  Portland 
Alumni  Chapter  are  planning  the  finest 
of  them  all.  At  Portland  we  will  offer 
you,  in  addition  to  our  scenery,  a  fine 
Conclave  program,  the  best  of  enter- 
tainment and  genuine  hospitality.  If  you 
have  not  registered,  do  it  at  once  and 
join  us  in  September. 

—Quay  Wassam,  Jr.,  President 
Portland  Alumni   Chapter 


en  route  as  well  as  the  pleasant  sociability 
of  our  group.  Special  Pullmans  will  be 
provided,  so  arrange  to  meet  at  the  check-in 
counter,  Union  Station,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
September  4  and  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  old 
acquaintances,  while  en  route  to  Portland. 
But  no  matter  which  itinerary  is  chosen, 
the  Northern  Pacific  railway  takes  you  on 
one  of  the  most  scenic  routes  in  America. 
A  route  which  follows  the  shining  waters  of 
1,406  miles  of  rivers,  takes  you  through  28 
mountain  ranges— all  visible  from  the  train 
windows. 
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Moore.  Delta:  John  Owings,  Richard  Kehrwald.  Epsilon : 
Gerald  V.  Cudney,  Jack  Hilyard.  DELAWARE.  Alpha: 
William  D.  Ritchie,  Richard  H.  Hughes.  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA.  Alpha:  C.  H.  Erskin  Smith,  Richard  Wardell. 
FLORIDA.  Alpha:  Ronnie  Dycus,  Glenn  Harned.  Beta: 
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Delta:  Frederick  L.  Turner,  Walter  W.  White.  KANSAS. 
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Boyer.  MASSACHUSETTS.  Alpha:  John  P.  Heinjz,  Arthur 
R.  Fogelgren.  Beta:  Robert  C.  Pickford,  Robert  Farrar. 
Gamma:  Hugh  L.  Dwellcy,  Er.est  Tsouros.  Delta:  John 
McGrew,  King  Craft.  MICHIGAN.  Alpha:  Lome  Norton, 
Byron  L.  West.  MINNESOTA.  Alpha:  William  R.  Reilly, 
Theodore  Mackmiller.  MISSISSIPPI.  Alpha:  Irby  M. 
Park,  no  alternate  appointed.  Beta :  no  delegate  or  alter- 
nate reported.  Gamma:  Robert  L.  Mason,  L.  Craig  Apker. 
MISSOURI.  Alpha:  Robert  Grose,  Robert  A.  Locarni.  Beta: 
William  P.  Bieber,  Thomas  W.  Kaiser.  Gamma:  Donald  P. 
Wilson,  George  Roe.  Delta:  John  Sherman,  Rex  Rymer. 
Epsilon:  Ronald  J.  Prina,  Patrick  J.  Rohan.  MONTANA. 
Alpha:  Charles  Teague,  Jr.,  Loren  F.  Smith.  NEBRASKA. 
Alpha:  David  G.  Brandon,  Ray  Wiegert.  Beta:  John  Court- 
right,  Bill  Davis.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  Alpha:  Glen  A. 
Wesselmann,  Philip  K.  Swartz.  NEW  JERSEY.  Alpha:  no 
delegate    or    alternate    reported.    Beta :    Douglas    James,    John 


For  many  miles  the  rails  follow  the  trail 
of  the  entrepid  explorers,  Lewis  and  Clark, 
through  consistently  varied  scenery.  Gently 
rolling  green  hills  and  woods  of  Minnesota's 
10,000  lakes  region,  the  Red  River  valley. 
North  Dakota's  Badlands  and  the  Great 
Plains  give  the  traveler  views  of  many  beau- 
tiful areas. 

The  scenery  between  Missoula,  Mont., 
and  Spokane,  Wash.,  becomes  increasingly 
spectacular.  Beyond  Missoula,  at  Paradise, 
the  strikingly  beautiful  Mission  range  comes 
into  view.  The  track,  which  follows  the 
Clark  Fork  river,  passes  through  a  magnifi- 
cent gorge  at  Cabinet,  Idaho.  Shortly  after- 
ward beautiful  Lake  Pend  Oreille,  formed 
by  the  natural  damming  of  the  Clark  Fork 
river,  comes  into  view.  Near  Hope,  Idaho, 
little  towns  cling  to  the  steep  mountainside. 

At  Sandpoint,  Idaho,  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific crosses  the  lake  on  a  bridge  nearly  a 
mile  long.  Beyond  Spokane  at  Pasco  the 
tracks  cross  the  mighty  Columbia  and  fol- 
low it  to  Portland.  The  last  part  of  the  trip 
is  made  through  the  magnificent  Columbia 
river  gorge,  carved  by  the  river  through  the 
centuries. 

Several  who  attend  the  convention  will 
return  east  via  Seattle.  This  route  goes  up 
the  beautiful  western  slope  of  the  Cascades. 
Majestic   Mt.    Rainier   can  be  seen   at  the 


foot  of  the  grade  leading  up  to  the  Stampede 
tunnel,  two  miles  long. 

Write  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  Room 
206,  1025  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
for  your  free  folder  describing  the  three 
itineraries  offered  in  connection  with  the 
Oregon  Trail  Conclave. 

Heed  the  call  of  the  Fraternity  in  the 
Northwest,  boys. 


TO       THE       CONCLAVE       AT       PORTLAND      * 


M.  Winant.  NEW  MEXICO.  Alpha:  James  J.  Lamb,  Corence 
S.  Richardson.  NEW  YORK.  Alpha:  Robert  M.  Carver, 
Richard  D.  Rufe.  Beta:  Dwight  E.  Vicks,  Jr.,  William  Dixon. 
Gamma:  Joseph  Canavan,  Joseph  Schiffer.  Delta:  John  A. 
Koestle,  Richard  W.  Chapman.  NORTH  CAROLINA.  Beta: 
Bernard  L.  DuPlessis,  Donald  L.  Corl.  Gamma:  Rodney 
M.  Riker,  Jr.,  Alfred  D.  Roth.  Delta:  Fred  T.  Mattox, 
Thomas  A.  Torgerson.  Epsilon :  E.  D.  Witherspoon,  Jr.,  no 
alternate  appointed.  Zeta :  Taylor  Sanford,  Jr.,  Johnie  R. 
Hendren.  Eta:  Bennie  L.  Robbins,  George  H.  Armstrong. 
Theta:  Harold  Watson,  Charles  Hayes.  OHIO.  Alpha:  Wil- 
liam R.  Hughes,  William  J.  Regner.  Gamma:  Frederick  M. 
Schad,  Peter  B.  Logan.  Epsilon:  David  Suppes,  David 
Jones.  Eta:  James  McCausland,  William  Kiffmeyer.  Theta: 
R.  Eric  Weise,  Robert  Brauning.  Iota:  Thomas  R.  Schnell, 
0.  Devere  Line.  Kappa :  Alfred  Fanta,  Charles  Leidy. 
Lambda:  Marion  R.  Moser,  Donald  P.  Mickey.  OKLAHOMA. 
Alpha.  Conrad  Hart,  Wallace  Keiderling.  Beta:  Douglas 
Fox,  Delmas  Northcutt.  Gamma:  John  Smith,  Donald  G. 
Stephens.  Delta:  Bill  Adams,  Don  Fleet.  OREGON.  Alpha: 
Jack  F.  Thomas,  James  Sherburne.  Beta:  Alan  Oppliger, 
Garry  McMurry.  PENNSYLVANIA.  Gamma:  Bill  Starn, 
John  Young.  Delta:  Donald  T.  Floyd,  Ernest  W.  Nelson. 
Epsilon:  Walter  R.  Serniak,  Francis  E.  Campagna.  Eta: 
Howard  Collier,  Ollie  Bonnert.  Iota:  J.  Eric  Helsing,  no 
alternate    reported.    Kappa :    Robert    T.    Wallace,    Thomas    R. 


Kowalski.  Lambda:  Fred  S.  Suppes,  Patrick  Riazzi.  Mu : 
John  L.  Smith,  William  Dohan.  Nu :  Bert  L.  Heisser,  Robert 
W.  Faber,  Jr.  Xi ;  John  Arettel,  Roger  Speidel.  SOUTH 
CAROLINA.  Alpha:  William  T.  Todd,  Richard  K 
Plummer.  TENNESSEE.  Alpha:  Tom  McCord,  Bob 
Boulden.  Beta:  Thomas  B.  Graham,  Larry  Hilbun.  TEXAS. 
Alpha:  Barclay  W.  Dismukes.  William  O.  Doctorman.  Beta: 
Tommy  A.  TiUey,  Bill  Pinson.  KTAH.  Alpha:  James  P.' 
Slack,  Caleb  A.  Shreeve,  Jr.  Beta:  William  D.  Manca,  Jr  ' 
Earl  G.  Lyman.  VERMONT.  Alpha:  Charles  E.  McCarthy', 
no  alternate  reported.  Beta:  Robert  Wiley,  Harry  Myers.' 
Gamma:  Warren  W.  Leigh,  Daniel  N.  Paris.  VIRGINIA. 
Alpha:  F.  W.  Hartrader,  Jr.,  Lawrence  B.  Bond.  Zeta:  Melvin 
L.  Johnson,  no  alternate  reported.  Eta:  Charles  L. 
Zebmer,  Everett  L.  Farr,  Jr.  WASHINGTON.  Alpha:  James 
A.  Dolle,  Fred  Poe.  Beta:  Jack  S.  Hupp,  William  Van  Dyne 
WEST  VIRGINIA.  Beta:  Avery  S.  Gaskins,  Oliver  N.  Rine^ 
hart.  Gamma:  Daun  A.  Pace,  Paul  Jonen.  Delta:  John  J. 
Halloran,  William  Ystueta.  WISCONSIN.  Alpha:  Ramon  T. 
Steck,  Donald  Erdmen.  Beta:  William  C.  Wittig,  Jr., 
James  J.  Yanikowski.  Gamma:  Paul  Dusterhoft,  Ronald 
Otto.  Delta:  Jerry  Boettcher,  Leroy  Purchatzke.  WYOMING. 
Alpha:  Robert  C.  Looney,  Ronald  M.  Slater. 
ALUMNI  CHAPTERS.  District  of  Columbia:  J.  Bernard 
Bradshaw.  Knoxville:  Charles  E.  Alfred,  C.  Haynes  Barnes. 
Spokane:    W.    L.    GrandstafT,    Kansas    City:    Herbert    Roush. 


Grand  Guard  Charles  F.  Stewart  presents 
charter  to  President  Marion  Moser,  with 
University  President  Bowman  standing  by. 


A  Great  Date 
At  Rent  State 

The  Fraternity's  ninth  active 
chapter  in  Ohio  is  installed  at 
Kent  State  University  as  Ohio 
Lambda  on  April  25  as  No.  120. 

By   GEORGE    SMITH 


FRAiERNiTY-MiNDED  Kent  State  University 
at  Kent  State,  Ohio,  became  the  seat  of 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  120th  chapter  on  April 
25  and  26,  when  the  local  Chi  Alpha  was 
installed.  It  is  the  Fraternity's  ninth  active 
chapter  in  the  state— Ohio  Lambda.  Others 
are  situated  at  Ohio  Northern,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan,  Baldwin-Wallace,  Miami,  Ohio  State, 
Cincinnati,  Toledo,  and  Bowling  Green. 

Grand  Guard  Charles  F.  Stewart,  of 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  served  as  installing 
officer  and  was  assisted  by  District  Governor 
Harry  G.  Kurtz  and  Field  Secretary  Matt 
McBride. 

Members  of  the  initiating  teams  from 
Bowling  Green  and  the  University  of  To- 
ledo arrived  early  and  were  put  up  at  the 
Chi  Alpha  house  at  623  E.  Main  Street. 

At  9:00  A.M.  Saturday,  individual  mem- 
bers of  Chi  Alpha  were  started  through  the 
rites  of  initiation  in  the  second  floor  suite 
of  rooms  of  the  beautiful  Kent  State  Union 
building.  Although  several  hundred  high 
school  students  were  on  the  campus  for  a 
speech  convention  and  for  a  journalism  con- 
test, Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  had  entire  privacy 
of  the  upper  floor  of  the  Union.  A  buflFet 
luncheon  was  served  by  the  local  group  to 
the  members  of  the  installation  teams  at  the 
Union  and  for  other  visitors  at  the  local 
fraternity  house.  The  housemother,  Mrs. 
Maske,  and  mothers  of  some  of  the  initiates 
prepared  the  food. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  initiation,  the  initiates  gathered  to 
listen   to   an   interpretative  presentation  of 


Group  photo  of  men  initiated  at  Kent  State  College  on  April  25. 


IM .:  '  jMttk 


Officers  and  others.  From  left:  Secretary  Tom  Pexton,  Vice-president  Jim  Weeks,  Adviser 
Olsen,  Adviser  Palmer,  Comptroller  Ken  Pedlar,  Historian  George  Smith,  President  Moser. 


the  Ritual  by  District  Governor  Kurtz. 

The  following  men  were  initiated: 

James  Peter  Caldwell,  Warren;  Joseph 
Anthony  Ciquera,  Flushing,  N.Y.;  Roger  M. 
Cole,  Kent;  Donald  Joseph  Day,  Cleveland; 
Kenneth  Bernard  Gibney,  Solon;  Joseph 
Donald  Kern,  Garfield  Heights;  James  Caley 
MacLaren,  Warren;  Wallace  Reid  Mac- 
Laren,  Warren;  Donald  Patrick  Mickey, 
Solon;  Karl  Stratton  Miller,  Dayton;  Marion 
Ray  Moser,  Dalton;  Kenneth  Dean  Pedlar, 
Solon;  Thomas  Clayton  Pexton,  Dayton; 
Charles  Minor  Potter,  Kent;  Michael  Charles 
Senek,  Warren;  George  Neven  Smith,  Kill- 
buck;  Vern  Dell  Southworth,  Willoughby; 
Donald  Richard  Webster,  Westlake;  James 
William  Weeks,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Alumni  initiated:  Joe  Rex  Nisbett,  Niles; 
George  Everett  Raymer,  Warren;  Robert 
Edward  Engle,  Cleveland;  Jack  Ernest 
Lewis,  Lakewood;  Wayne  R.  McAfee,  Dal- 
ton; Joseph  August  Madal,  Cleveland; 
James  Allen  Scott,  Abingdon,  Va.;  Donald 
Robert  Mitchell,  Cleveland;  Thomas  Wolford 
Brown,  Akron. 

Faculty  initiated:  James  Karge  Olsen, 
Kent;  Walton  Dwight  Clarke,  Kent;  Harold 
Hugh  Loudin,  Cuyahoga  Falls;  Paul  Dun- 
ham Alden,  Kent;  Wesley  William  Egan, 
Kent. 

The  installation  banquet  was  held  at 
Chesterfield  Inn,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  about 
eight  miles  from  the  campus.  New  initi- 
ates, alumni,  honored  guests,  and  other 
friends    sat   down    to    a   banquet   prepared 


Rockwell   Library.   Below:   Merrill  Hall. 


50-bed  student  health  center. 


for  over  100  people.  The  tables  were  deco- 
rated with  American  beauty  roses  and 
violets. 

Invocation  was  pronounced  by  Otto  G. 
Reuman,  New  York  Alpha,  pastor  of  the 
Ravenna,  Ohio  Congregational  Church. 
Seated  in  front  of  the  large  plaque  of  the 
Sig  Ep  emblem  were  Brother  Stewart,  the 
principal  speaker,  President  George  A.  Bow- 
man of  Kent  State  University,  and  president 
of  the  new  Ohio  Lambda,  Marion  Moser, 
who  served  as  toastmaster. 

Speakers  at  the  banquet  in  the  order  of 
their  appearance  were:  James  Scott,  an 
alumnus  of  the  local  group,  who  gave  an 
account  of  life  during  the  four  years  of 
Chi  Alpha  history;  Judge  Calvin  B.  McRae, 
president  of  the  Akron,  Ohio,  alumni  group, 
who  welcomed  the  new  Ohio  Lambda  to  the 
fold  on  behalf  of  the  alumni;  Dr.  James  K. 
Olsen,  faculty  member  and  adviser  to  the 
new  chapter;  Dr.  Maurice  B.  Palmer,  Iowa 
Alpha,  '25,  faculty  member  and  co-adviser 
to  the  new  group;  Harry  D.  Kurtz,  District 
IX  Governor  who  welcomed  Ohio  Lambda 
to  District  IX  and  brought  to  the  assembled 
guests  news  of  Sig  Ep  events  in  the  district 
and  greetings  from  the  Cleveland  Alumni 
Chapter. 

Dean  of  Men  Raymond  E.  Manchester 
told  of  fraternity  life  and  fraternity  policy 


for  the  campus.  Matt  McBride  said,  "Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  is  just  a  big  family  with 
its  120th  child  in  Ohio  Lambda."  In  a 
short,  but  impressive  ceremony  he  inducted 
the  new  officers  of  Ohio  Lambda  into  their 
respective  offices:  Marion  Moser,  president; 
James  Weeks,  vice-president;  Kenneth  Ped- 
lar, comptroller;  Thomas  Pexton,  secretary; 
and  George  Smith,  historian. 

President  George  A.  Bowman  of  Kent 
State  University,  a  Sigma  Nu,  welcomed 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  to  the  University  cam- 
pus and  reviewed  some  of  his  early  knowl- 
edge of  the  fraternity  and  told  of  friends 
who  were  Sig  Eps  in  his  college  days. 
"I  believe  in  fraternities  and  know  that  they 
play  an  important  role  on  our  campuses," 
he  declared.  He  complimented  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  in  the  manner  it  responds  to  its 
responsibilty  in  building  good  fellowship  and 
character  on  the  various  college  and  univer- 
sity campuses. 

Charles  F.  Stewart  had  the  pleasant  task 
of  executing  the  most  important  event  of  the 
evening,  the  presentation  of  the  Charter. 
After  bringing  greetings  from  national  oflB- 
cers  who  could  not  be  present,  he  gave  a 
review  of  the  formation  and  growth  and 
hopes  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  He  extended 
an  invitation  to  all  Sig  Eps  in  the  area  to 
a  ride  this  summer  on  his  yacht  on  Lake 
Erie.  He  especially  invited  Sig  Eps  to  bring 
high  school  seniors  as  part  of  their  rushing 
program.  Brother  Stewart  next  presented  the 
long-awaited  charter  to  Ohio  Lambda  with 
the  observation  that  "this  is  a  truly  fitting 
climax  to  the  goal  so  diligently  pursued 
by  Chi  Alpha  and  now  they  are  Sig  Eps 
in  every  way."  President  Marion  Moser  re- 
ceived the  charter. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet,  guests 
left  to  call  for  their  dates  and  retufn  for 
the  Installation  Ball  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Inn.  Visiting  Sig  Eps  were  furnished  dates 
through  the  sororities. 

On  Sunday,  April  26,  a  high  light  of  the 
morning  was  the  initiation  of  Dr.  Raleigh 
Drake,  head  of  the  psychology  department, 
by  the  new  officers  of  Ohio  Lambda  with 
the  aid  of  the  Bowling  Green  installation 
team.  Matt  McBride  concluded  Sunday 
morning's  meeting  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  Ritual  for  those  faculty  members  who 
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couldn't   be   present   at   the   ceremony   on 
Saturday. 

Sunday  afternoon  a  reception  was  held 
in  Moulton  Hall  for  all  the  University,  alum- 
ni, and  friends.  The  many  gifts  were  ad- 
mired by  the  guests  present. 

The  Local 

On  April  6,  1949,  Chi  Alpha  Fraternity 
was  founded  by  seven  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity students.  Because  of  existing  university 
and  interfraternity  regulations  Chi  Alpha 
assumed  the  status  of  a  club  until  a  satis- 
factory probationary  period  had  been  served. 
In  February,  1952,  official  recognition  was 
extended. 

Chi  Alpha  has  had  a  detailed  organiza- 
tion including  badge,  coat-of-arms,  and 
pledge  buttons.  The  purpose  of  the  group 
is  stated  in  the  following  excerpt  from  its 
Constitution:  "to  provide  better  government, 
to  promote  more  perfect  unity,  and  to  en- 
courage and  insure  a  high  standard  of  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  social  deportment  among 
its  members." 

Chi  Alpha  has  constantly  been  a  leader 
in  scholarship— last  year  it  was  barely  sur- 
passed for  the  campus  scholarship  award. 
The  chapter,  in  an  endeavor  to  foster  better 
scholarship  among  all  students  offers  a  $150 
annual  scholarship  and  sponsors  an  annual 
banquet  honoring  the  senior  in  each  college 
having  the  highest  accumulative  academic 
record.  Chi  Alpha  is  an  active  participant 
in  campus  activities,  intramural  sporting 
events,   and  interfraternity   competitions. 


Administration    Building    is    classically    severe. 

The  group  has  maintained  housing  almost 
from  its  formation  and  has  had  a  stable 
financial  experience. 

Dr.  Maurice  Palmer,  Iowa  Alpha,  pro- 
fessor in  chemistry,  has  been  a  close  asso- 
ciate to  Chi  Alpha  and  is  high  in  his  praise 
of  achievements.  Dr.  James  K.  Olsen,  assist- 
ant professor  of  political  science,  the  group's 
faculty  adviser,  has  also  provided  very  fine 
guidance. 

The  University 

Kent  State  University  had  its  legislative 
beginnings  in  May,  1910,  in  an  act  of  the 
Ohio    General    Assembly    authorizing    the 


Functionally  designed  Student  Union  Building  is  relatively  new  on  campus. 


establishment  of  two  schools  primarily  for 
use  in  teacher  preparation.  One  school  was 
located  at  Bowling  Green,  Ohio  (now  Bowl- 
ing Green  State  University),  and  the  other  at 
Kent,  Ohio.  The  exact  location  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  its  name  was  determined  by  a 
grant  of  land  from  W.  S.  Kent. 

By  the  fall  of  1913,  two  buildings  had 
been  completed  and  instruction  began  with 
291  students.  Since  that  time  the  institution 
has  experienced  considerable  growth  in 
physical  plant,  enrollment,  and  in  educa- 
tional opportunities.  In  1929,  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  was  established  and  the 
school  was  renamed  Kent  State  College.  In 
1935,  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
and  Graduate  School  was  authorized  and 
the  name  was  again  changed,  to  fit  its  new 
and  expanded  role,  to  Kent  State  University. 

Today  this  beautiful  campus  covering  245 
acres  includes  28  permanent  buildings, 
valued  in  excess  of  $15,000,000.  Enrollment 
last  term  amounted  to  4,375  full  daytime 
students— slightly  more  than  half  of  them 
men. 

The  city  of  Kent  has  a  population  of 
approximately  12,000  inhabitants  and  is 
strategically  located  in  northeastern  Ohio. 
Within   a   40-mile   radius    are   located   the 


cities  of  Akron,  Cleveland,  Canton,  and 
Youngstown. 

Kent  State  University  is  fully  accredited. 

The  University,  from  President  George 
Bowman  on  down  through  the  faculty, 
staunchly  supports  and  assists  fraternity  de- 
velopment. Approximately  one-third  of  the 
male  students  enjoy  fraternity  membership 
in  one  of  the  13  such  organizations.  All  of 
these  groups  maintain  their  own  housing 
arrangements— eight  groups  have  already  offi- 
cially affiliated  with  various  national  fra- 
ternities and  the  remaining  five  are  now 
engaged  in  the  process  of  affiliation.  These 
groups  are:  Alpha  Epsilon  Pi,  Alpha  Phi 
Beta  (Alpha  Tau  Omega),  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon, Delta  Tau  Delta,  Delta  Upsilon,  Kappa 
Sigma,  Phi  Beta  Phi  (Theta  Chi),  Phi  Gam- 
ma Theta  (Phi  Delta  Theta),  Phi  Kappa 
Tau,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Sigma  Delta  (Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon),  Sigma  Nu,  Theta  Kappa 
Phi. 

The  nine  sororities  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity are:  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  Alpha  Gam- 
ma Delta,  Alpha  Phi,  Alpha  Xi  Delta,  Chi 
Omega,  Delta  Gamma,  Delta  Zeta,  Gamma 
Phi  Beta,  and  Sigmalpha  Club  (local). 

The  future  of  the  Fraternity  is  assured  at 
this  forward-looking  college. 


Plainness  of  new  Arts  Building  is  relieved  by  an  artistic  motif. 
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lenoir  Rhyne  in  Carolina  Gets  One 


Men  of  Rho  Sigma  at  Lenoir 
Rhyne  College  at  Hickory  are 


initiated,    as    North   Carolina 


Theta  is  chartered  May  9th. 


By   SETH    CRAPPS 


A  SMALL  liberal  arts  college  at  Hickory, 
N.C.,  became  the  home  of  the  Fra- 
ternity's seventh  active  chapter  in  that  state 
on  May  9.  The  local  Rho  Sigma  at  Lenoir 
Rhyne  College  became  North  Carolina  Theta 
and  was  installed  as  the  121st  chapter  of 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  with  Assistant  to  the 
Grand  Secretary  Frank  J.  Ruck,  Jr.  present- 
ing the  charter.  The  Davidson  chapter  and 
the  newly  installed  High  Point  chapter 
(March  21,  1953)  performed  the  initiations. 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  is  the  first  N.I.C.  fra- 
ternity to  be  established  on  this  campus. 

The  Fraternity  has  active  groups  at 
North  Carolina  State,  Duke,  North  Caro- 
lina, Davidson,  Wake  Forest,  and  High 
Point. 

Friday,  May  8,  marked  the  first  steps  of 
the  initiation,  as  Bill  Cross,  field  secretary, 
began  initiation,  assisted  by  representatives 
of  North  Carolina  Eta,  Epsilon  and  Zeta. 
Initiations  were  also  assisted  by  District 
Governor  Bedford  Black,  and  Assistant  to 
Grand  Secretary  Frank  J.  Ruck,  Jr.  A  total 
of  36  affiliates  included  32  actives  and  four 
alumni  affiliates. 

After  the  initiation  on  Friday  evening, 
the  visiting  Sig  Eps  and  the  host  chapter 


Assistant  to  the  Grand  Secretary  Ru  k 
presents  charter  to  President  Watson 
while  Crapps  (left)  and  Wilfong  look  on. 


serenaded  the  women  on  the  local  campus, 
after  which  District  Governor  Black  enter- 
tained the  entire  group  in  his  hotel  suite. 

The  Installation  Banquet,  the  climax  of 
the  weekend  activities,  brought  the  brothers 
together  at  7:30  o'clock  Saturday  evening 
in  the  dining  room  of  the  Hickory  Com- 
munity Center,  decorated  with  the  Sig  Ep 
motif  of  roses  and  violets  and  the  tradi- 
tional Sig  Ep  heart  behind  the  speakers' 
table.  Seth  Crapps  of  North  Carolina  Theta, 
gave  the  invocation,  after  which  the  ap- 
proximately 80  people  present  enjoyed  a 
steak  dinner  with  all  the  trimmings.  Honored 
guests  were  then  recognized,  including  Dr. 
Voigt  R.  Cromer,  president  of  Lenoir  Rhyne; 
Gladys  Barger,  college  treasurer;  Earl  L. 
Aiken,  director  of  public  relations;  Mrs. 
P.  W.  Deaton,  college  dietitian;  Dr.  W.  R. 
Weaver,  North  Carolina  Theta  adviser;  and 
Prof.  George  W.  McCreary,  honorary  mem- 
ber of  Rho  Sigma.  President  Cromer  was  the 
main  speaker. 

Brother  Ruck  then  welcomed  the  newly 
initiated  members  in  behalf  of  the  execu- 
tive office  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  He  stressed 
the  importance  of  each  chapter  working 
with  the  national  office  which,  he  explained, 
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Recently  initiated  men  at  Lenoir  Rhyne.  They're  all  Sig  Eps  now. 


District  Governor  Black,  President  of  college 
Voight  R.  Cromer,  chapter  president  Harold 
Watson,  and  Assistant  to  Grand  Secretary  Ruck. 


Field   Secretary   Bill   Cross  inducts  officers. 


is  set  up  for  the  benefit  of  all  Sig  Eps. 
Brother  Ruck  also  presented  the  charter  to 
President  Harold  Watson,  toastmaster,  and 
expressed  his  appreciation  for  having  the 
privilege  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

Bill  Cross  then  installed  the  newly-elected 
officers  of  North  Carolina  Theta.  They  are: 
president,  Harold  Watson;  vice-president, 
Joe  Caldwell;  comptroller,  Charles  Hayes; 
historian,  Carl  Fisher;  recording  secretary, 
Douglas  Caston;  corresponding  secretary, 
Carl  Rathke;  guard,  Joe  Buff;  senior  mar- 
shal, Charles  Gardenhour;  junior  marshal, 
Bill  Walters;  and  chaplain,  Jerry  Beaver. 

Grand  Secretary  William  W.  Hindman, 
Jr.,  was  not  present  but  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulations from  him,  which  contained  his 
personal  gift,  was  read. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  alumni  from  the  Hick- 
ory area  were  introduced  by  the  toastmaster. 
The  local  Sig  Ep  alumni  present  included 
Dr.  R.  T.  Hambrick,  Claude  Abernethy, 
John  Hay,  Prof.  Russell  E.  Brown,  Dr. 
Weaver,  and  Ed  Rufty,  North  Carolina 
Beta,  of  Salisbury. 

The  three  sororities  and  the  remaining 
three  social  fraternities  on  the  campus  sent 
official  representatives  to  the  installation 
banquet.  The  sorority  representatives  were: 


Patsy  Coleman,  Sphinx;  June  Perry,  Les 
Amies;  and  Louise  Ritter,  Philias.  Repre- 
senting the  fraternities  were  David  GorsHne, 
Eta  Delta  Zeta;  Sam  Sox,  Jr.,  Gamma  Beta 
Chi;  and  Carroll  Temple,  Kappa  Sigma 
Kappa. 

The  banquet  was  terminated  by  singing 
the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  anthem  and  the  Sig 
Ep  brothers  then  adjourned  to  the  Gym- 
nasium for  an  informal  gathering.  The  so- 
rority members  were  also  invited  to  the 
gathering.  Grand  officers,  representatives  of 
the  various  chapters  in  District  V,  and  mem- 
bers of  North  Carolina  Theta  enjoyed  an 
evening  of  fellowship  at  the  hotel  suite  of 
Bedford  Black,  a  special  occasion  in  honor 
of  the  new  Sig  Ep  brothers. 

Sunday  morning,  May  10  (Mother's  Day), 
the  group,  along  with  field  secretary  Bill 
Cross,  attended  worship  services  en  masse 
at  the  St.  Andrew's  Lutheran  Church  on  the 
Lenoir  Rhyne  campus.  Bill  Cross  presided 
over  the  orientation  ceremony  at  three 
o'clock  Sunday  afternoon  and  then  again 
over  the  regular  meeting  on  Monday  eve- 
ning. 

Active  members  of  North  Carolina  Theta 
are:  Howard  Spencer  of  Hickory;  Robert 
Dasher,  Claremont;  Jimmy  Carpenter,  Lin- 
colnton;  Avery  Wilfong,  Hickory;  Larry 
Rowe,  Hickory;  Joe  Caldwell,  Maiden;  Joe 
Coulter,  Claremont;  Charles  Hayes,  Hickory; 
Douglas  Gaston,  Mt.  Pleasant;  Robert 
Greenlee,  Morganton;  Boyce  Smith,  Ruther- 
fordton;  Wayne  Allran,  Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
Kenneth  Workman,  Thomasville;  Edwin 
Burr,  Thomasville;  Clyde  Sifford,  Denver; 
Jerry  Beaver,  Spencer;  Carroll  Saine,  Lin- 
colnton;  Paul  Lutz,  China  Grove;  Carl 
Fisher,  Rockwell;  Joe  Buff,  Hickory;  Wil- 
lian.  Barefoot,  Lancaster,  S.C.;  Pete  Drye, 
Noi-wood;  Seth  Crapps,  Leesville,  S.C.; 
Harold  Watson,  Hickory;  Charles  Garden- 
hour,  Smithsburg,  Md.;  Bill  Walters,  Hick- 
ory; Carl  Rathke,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Paul  Con- 
ner, Lincolnton;  Richard  Gardenhour, 
Smithsburg,  Md.;  and  Robert  Wood,  Jr., 
Hickory. 

Alumni  initiated  as  charter  members  of 
the  newly  installed  Sig  Ep  chapter  were 
Hugh  D.  Stetler,  Hickory,  administrator  of 
Hickory  Memorial  Hospital,  also  gave  the 


Yoder  Science  Hall  is  classroom  building. 


Carl    Augustus     Rudisill    Library. 


Rhyne   Administration    Building    is    named 
for    the    chief    benefactor    of   the    College. 


history  of  the  local  fraternity  at  the  installa- 
tion banquet.  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Hudson,  pro- 
fessor of  Spanish  at  Lenoir  Rhyne;  Jack 
Setzer  of  Hickory;  and  Ben  Rash  of  Raleigh. 

History  of  the  Local 

The  Rho  Sigma  fraternity  was  organized 
on  November  25,  1934,  by  a  group  of  men 
on  the  campus  who  felt  the  need  of  an 
organization  which  would  include  in  its 
ranks  students  who  show  exceptional  leader- 
ship in  the  activities  of  the  college.  This 
group  drew  up  a  constitution  and  presented 
it  to  the  faculty,  thus  becoming  the  first 
social  organization  on  the  campus. 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  was  to 
create  more  school  spirit,  unify  the  student 
body  and  work  with  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration, student  organizations,  and 
other  student  leaders. 

When  the  fraternity  was  first  organized 
the  membership  was  never  to  exceed  20 
members  and  all  had  to  be  residents  of 
Highland  Hall.  These  two  rules  were 
changed  in  1945  when  many  of  the  pre-war 
members  returned  to  school.  Since  that  date 
the  members  may  reside  where  they  desire 
and  the  fraternity  may  have  as  many  mem- 
bers as  it  deems  necessary. 

In  1952-53,  the  fraternity  had  36  mem- 
bers and  was  the  strongest  on  the  campus. 
Various  programs  were  sponsored  by  the 
group.  The  brothers  were  selected  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Among  the  group  were  three 
pre-theological  students,  five  members  of 
the  basketball  team,  four  members  of  the 
football  team,  four  members  of  the  baseball 
team,  the  editor,  managing  editor,  and  as- 
sociate editor,  and  business  manager  of  the 
college  newspaper,  business  manager  of  the 
college  yearbook,  five  members  of  the  col- 
lege choir,  three  band  members,  and  other 
campus  activities  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

History  of  the  College 

Lenior  Rhyne  College  was  formally 
opened  September  1,  1891.  The  beautiful 
and  spacious  campus  was  the  gift  of  Capt. 
Walter  Lenoir,  in  whose  honor  the  college 
was  originally  named  Lenoir  College.  The 
will    of    Capt.    Lenoir    stipulated    that    an 


initial  bequest  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment be  deposited  with  his  executor.  Col. 
J.  G.  Hall.  This  amount  was  provided  by 
the  founders,  Drs.  R.  A.  Yoder,  J.  C.  Moser, 
W.  P.  Chne,  and  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Grouse,  by 
discounting  their  individual  notes,  involving 
as  collateral  their  entire  possessions. 

In  1923  the  name  of  the  College  was 
changed  to  Lenoir  Rhyne  College  in  honor 
of  Mr.  D.  E.  Rhyne,  who  gave  large  sums 
toward  the  endowment  of  the  College.  In 
1927  the  Administration  Building  was 
erected  on  money  secured  by  note  of 
$150,000  given  by  Mr.  Rhyne. 

In  1928,  the  College  was  admitted  to  the 
membership  in  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The 
following  buildings  were  erected:  The  Dan- 
iel Rhyne  Administration  Building,  the 
Mauney  Hall  (dormitory  for  girls),  and  the 
College  Refectory.  Many  other  interests  of 
the  institution  were  furthered  and  improved. 

On  the  college  campus  their  are  now  two 
dormitories  for  men,  two  dormitories  and 
two  cottages  for  women  students,  adminis- 
tration building,  Refectoiy,  Science  Build- 
ing, Music  Building,  Gymnasium,  President's 
home,  St.  Andrew's  Lutheran  Church,  Li- 
brary Stadium,  and  several  private  homes. 
Soon  Lenoir  Rhyne  expects  to  add  to  its 
physical  plant  a  new  administrative  build- 
ing, an  infirmary,  new  dormitories  for  both 
men  and  women,  a  student  union  building, 
gymnasium,  and  auditorium. 

There  are  three  other  men's  groups  be- 
sides Sigma  Phi  Epsilon:  Eta  Delta  Zeta, 
Gamma  Beta  Chi,  and  Kappa  Sigma  Kappa. 

The  three  sororities  are:  Les  Amies,  Philia, 
and  Sphinx. 


Five  Sig  Eps  from  various  undergraduate 
chapters  played  prominent  roles  at  the  twelfth 
national  convention  of  Alpha  Phi  Omega,  na- 
tional service  fraternity,  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
in  January.  Jim  Lane,  Ohio  Gamma,  is  a  past 
president  of  the  host  chapter— Ohio  State.  Jim 
Evans,  Florida  Epsilon,  was  singularly  honored 
at  the  convention,  being  the  only  undergraduate 
elected  to  the  national  executive  board  of  Alpha 
Phi  Omega.  John  Courtwright,  Nebraska  Beta, 
was  a  member  of  the  important  constitution  and 
by-laws  committee.  Ed  Dillingham,  New  Jersey 
Alpha,  headed  a  discussion  group. 
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Mid-February  M.I.T.  pledges  underwent  no 
hazing  but  instead  painted  worn  furniture 
at    New    England    Medical    Center    in    Boston. 


Helping  Others 


WHILE  the  change  in  custom  from  Hell 
Week  to  Help  Week  has  not  been  as 
clearcut  as  the  terminology  suggests,  frater- 
nity chapters  on  U.S.  campuses— Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  among  them— are  pleased  to  have 
c'iscovered  that  by  learning  to  help  others 
in  the  proper  spirit,  they  really  help  them- 
selves most. 

Projects  such  as  those  pictured  on  this 
page  have  brought  Fraternity  Row  a  fine 
press  and  have  hence  become  a  stout  pillar 
of  pubhc  relations.  Meanwhile,  with  harm 
to  no  man,  some  of  the  chapters  continue  to 
find  a  place  for  a  bit  of  the  quiet,  innocuous 
shenanigans  which  marked  the  more  re- 
strained hell  weeks  of  old. 


Colorado  State  pledges  painting  park  shelter  house. 


Marshall  pledges  touch  up  Student  Government  Office. 


College  president  R.  C.  Cook,  left,  and  District  Governor  Bruce  Nations,  right,  are  interested  ob- 
servers as  Past  Grand  President  Larkin  Bailey  presents  charter  to  Robert  Mason,  president  of  group. 


Mississippi  Soutliern  Goes  Sig  Ep 

Dixie  sector  of  the  Sig  Ep  roster  is  strengthened  when  colony  at 
Mississippi  Southern  is  installed  May  16  as  state's  third  chapter. 


By    BOBBY   N.    KEYS 


THE  Sig  Ep  colony  at  Mississippi  Southern 
College,  Hattiesburg,  received  a  charter 
as  Mississippi  Gamma  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
on  May  16.  It  is  the  122nd  chapter  of  the 
Fraternity.  The  state's  Alpha  chapter  was 
installed  at  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
Oxford,  in  1928.  The  Beta  chapter  w^as 
established  at  Mississippi  State  College, 
Starkville,  in  1938. 

The  chief  installing  officer  was  Larkin 
Bailey,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  chairman  of  the 
endowment  fund  of  the  Grand  Chapter  and 
a  former  Grand  President.  District  Governor 
P.  Bruce  Nations  and  Field  Secretary  Matt 
McBride  assisted.  The  Beta  chapter  pro- 
vided the  initiating  team,  headed  by  Joe 
Becham,  a  past  president  of  his  chapter. 

The  following  men  were  initiated  on 
May  16  as  charter  members  of  the  new 
chapter: 

Jack  Douglas  Munn,  Hattiesburg;  Robert 
Lee  Mason,  Foley,  Ala.;  Lionel  Craig  Apker, 
Gulfport;  Gavin  Jesse  Hamilton,  Fairhope, 
Ala.;   Jack  Price  Parish,  Hattiesburg;   Paul 


Clifton  Palmer,  Hattiesburg;  Robert  Carl 
Ladner,  Perkinston;  Roland  B.  Skinner,  Bi- 
loxi;  Bobby  Norris  Keys,  Collins. 

On  the  Friday  evening  before  initiation, 
a  reception  was  given  by  President  of  the 
college  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cook.  Guests  other 
than  Sig  Eps  and  Sig  Eps-to-be  included 
students  from  other  social  organizations  and 
a  number  of  the  faculty. 

The  installation  banquet  was  held  in  the 
private  dining  hall  of  the  college.  Larkin 
Bailey  presented  the  charter  to  Robert 
Mason,  president  of  the  new  chapter.  Others 
present  who  spoke  briefly  included  chapter 
adviser  Jack  Munn,  Dr.  Cook,  Dr.  Reginald 
Switzer,  and  Dr.  Porter  L.  Fortune,  all  of 
the  faculty.  Dr.  K.  Ramsay  O'Neal,  Missis- 
sippi Beta,  '38,  represented  Mississippi 
alumni.  A  dance  followed,  concluding  the 
successful  installation  weekend. 

The  Colony  and  the  College 

In  the  fall  of  1949,  a  representative  of 
the  Central  Office  visited  the  campus  and 
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found  that  there  was  a  definite  need  for 
additional  top-grade  national  fraternities. 
The  co-operative  attitude  of  the  college's 
administration  provided  ample  encourage- 
ment to  lay  plans  for  colonization.  The 
group  called  itself  Sigma  Epsilon. 

The  Fraternity  was  fortunate  in  having 
Dr.  K.  Ramsey  O'Neal,  Mississippi  Alpha, 
to  assist  in  developing  contacts  with  com- 
munity, faculty,  and  students.  The  colony 
also  received  support  from  the  following 
Hattiesburg  Sig  Eps:  Angus  McBryde,  Mis- 
sissippi Alpha,  '42;  James  Bolton,  Missis- 
sippi Beta,  '40;  Louis  Eaton,  Mississippi 
Alpha,  '38;  and  E.  E.  Eaton,  Mississippi 
Alpha,  '36.  The  Mississippi  Beta  chapter  at 
Mississippi  State  College,  Starkville,  also 
helped  considerably. 

In  the  fall  of  1952,  an  effective  working 
nucleus  was  drawn  together.  Through  peri- 
odic visits  from  Central  Office  representa- 
tives and  District  Governor  P.  Bruce  Nations, 
assistance  was  provided  in  organizational 
development.  On  January  27,  1953,  Sigma 
Epsilon's  petition  to  the  Interfraternity 
Council  was  accepted. 

Much  of  the  group's  progress  and  de- 
velopment can  also  be  attributed  to  Faculty 
Adviser  Jack  Munn,  of  the  mathematics 
department. 

The  college  supplies  all  fraternities  with 
housing  facilities.  While  the  colony  met  in 
a  classroom  a  house  was  occupied  on  August 
15,  under  similar  arrangements  that  exist 
between  the  school  and  the  other  five  fra- 
ternities on  campus.  Present  financial  ar- 
rangements, while  modest,  are  sound. 

Mississippi  Southern  College  was  founded 
in  1910  by  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature 
and  established  in  Hattiesburg  because  of 


generous  gifts  including  $260,000  and  840 
acres  of  land  by  the  people  of  that  city 
and  surrounding  Forrest  County.  Construc- 
tion of  its  first  buildings  began  soon  after 
and  in  the  fall  of  1912,  the  college  officially 
opened  with  220  students. 

Today  the  college  offers  outstanding 
courses  in  liberal  arts,  business  administra- 
tion, preprofessional,  fine  arts,  and  many 
other  phases.  Its  faculty,  library,  labora- 
tories, classrooms,  special  clinics  and  student 
welfare  services  are  equal  to  those  in  other 
outstanding  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
U.  S. 

Hattiesburg  is  near  the  center  of  south- 
ern Mississippi.  Approximately  200  of  the 
school's  840  acres  are  in  the  city  limits. 
Besides  the  33  college  buildings  the  campus 
enjoys  an  outdoor  swimming  pool  and  a 
nine-hole  goff  course.  Present  enrollment  is 
about  2,500  students;  three-fifths  of  these 
are  men. 

In  1947,  in  addition  to  its  other  depart- 
ments, a  division  for  graduate  study  was 
instituted.  Mississippi  Southern  College 
receives  its  financial  support  from  the  state. 

Six  social  fraternities  on  the  campus  em- 
brace about  25  per  cent  of  the  male  under- 
graduates: Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Kappa  Alpha, 
Kappa  Sigma,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  Phi  Kappa 
Tau,   and   Sigma   Phi  Epsilon. 

The  seven  women's  fraternities  on  cam- 
pus are:  Alpha  Sigma  Alpha,  Chi  Omega, 
Delta  Delta  Delta,  Delta  Sigma  Epsilon, 
Kappa  Delta,  Phi  Mu,  and  Sigma  Sigma 
Sigma. 

Those  who  know  this  campus  say  that  no 
college  in  this  area  has  had  such  a  recent 
favorable  growth,  and  any  Fraternity  is  for- 
tunate in  placing  a  chapter  here. 


Hosts  and  guests  of  the  Mississippi  Southern  installation  sit  down  at  table. 


University  of  Tampa  Main  Building,  occupied  in  1933,  was  once  the  Tampa  Bay  Hotel 
— a  dream  hostelry  and  show  place  of  the  Coast,  erected  by  millionaire  Henry  B.  Plant. 


Florida's  Sixth 
Set  Up  at  Tampa 

The  University's  oldest  local 
receives  charter  as  Number  123 
on  the  national  roster  in  fine 
installation  ceremony  May  23rd. 

By   JAMES    A.   KVFALL,   JR. 


THE  University  of  Tampa  became  the 
home  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  123rd  chap- 
ter on  May  23,  1953.  The  new  group,  for- 
merly known  as  Beta  Chi,  is  Florida's  Zeta 
chapter.  Sig  Ep  is  now  represented  by  an 
active  chapter  on  every  major  campus  in 
the   state. 

Formal  initiation  began  on  Friday  eve- 
ning May  22,  and  was  completed  on  Satur- 
day morning  May  23.  Teams  from  Florida 
Beta  at  Stetson  University  and  Florida  Delta 
at  Florida  Southern  College  officiated.  Forty 
men  were  initiated.  Of  these,  nine  were 
alumni  members  of  Beta  Chi  and  one, 
James  F.  Robinson,  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber. 

The  initiates  were:  Harry  J.  Seely,  John 
S.  Nance,  Edward  J.  Ballas,  Robert  A. 
Hathaway,  Emil  R.  Schiavone,  Robert  E. 
Beach,  Lawrence  W.  Theriault,  Richard  C. 
Freeman,  James  A.  Kufall,  Alan  P.  Stuckey, 
John  A.  Cook,  Thomas  S.  Spack,  Larry  H. 
Gnagey,  Daniel  P.  Shea,  Francis  F.  Fucheck, 
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George  Plomaritis,  Harvey  R.  Reilich,  Earl 
A.  Monaghan,  Walter  V.  Minihan,  William 
T.  Sams,  Charles  W.  Koch,  Jr.,  Robert  F. 
Boyd,  James  M.  Economas,  William  A. 
Fisher,  Paul  J.  McCloskey,  Roy  R.  Christ, 
Jerome  H.  Maier,  Thomas  G.  Greene,  Ray- 
mond B.  Sultenfuss,  Anthoney  S.  Gonzalez, 
Rayburn  C.  Jones,  Stanley  T.  Crocker,  Paul 
W.  Neuman,  Paul  W.  Danahy,  William  T. 
Marzole,  Carl  E.  Boyd,  James  F.  Robinson, 
James  F.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Edward  J.  Burns, 
Richard  I.  Mathews. 

Installation  of  the  new  chapter  took  place 
at  a  formal  banquet  on  Saturday  evening 
May  23.  It  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Ball 
restaurant  in  Tampa  where  a  steak  dinner 
was  served  and  dancing  followed.  Harry 
Seely,  outgoing  president  of  the  group,  acted 
as  toastmaster  for  the  occasion.  The  speakers 
included  E.  C.  Nance,  president  of  the 
University  of  Tampa;  Alan  P.  Stuckey,  fac- 
ulty adviser;  William  A.  Fisher,  president  of 
the  alumni;  Lucile  King,  dean  of  women; 
W.  E.  Rogers,  district  governor;  Matt  Mc- 
Bride,  field  secretary;  and  Herbert  H. 
Smith,  Jr.,  Grand  Marshal. 

The  charter  presentation  was  made  by 
Junior  Grand  Marshal  Herbert  Smith  and 
was  accepted  by  Harry  Seely  in  behalf  of 
the  chapter.  Field  Secretary  Matt  McBride 
installed  the  new  officers.  They  were:  John 
Nance,  president;  Edward  Ballas,  vice-presi- 
dent; Robert  Hathaway,  Comptroller;  James 
Kufall,  historian;  and  Daniel  Shea,  secre- 
tary. 

It  is  with  gratitude  that  the  new  chapter 
looks  to  its  alumni  and  the  outgoing  officers 
of  Beta  Chi.  Their  help,  along  with  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  District  Governor  W.  E.  Rog- 
ers, made  Florida  Zeta  a  reality.  Florida 
Zeta  also  wishes  to  extend  its  appreciation 
to  the  administration  of  the  University  of 
Tampa  for  its  encouragement  and  the  Cen- 
tral Office  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  for  its 
consistent,  helpful  advice. 

The   University 

The  University  of  Tampa  can  be  consid- 
ered as  a  product  of  the  great  depression, 
one  product  which  was  able  to  survive  later 
competition  and  establish  itself  as  a  sound 
institution  in  normal  times.    Charted  as  a 


Junior    Grand    Marshal    Herb    Smith,    right, 
presents    charter    to    President    Harry    Seely. 


President    of    the    University    of    Tampa 
E.    C.   Nance   addressing   banquet    group. 


New  officers,  from  left:  Comptroller  Hatha- 
way, Vice-president  Ballas,  President  John 
Nance,    Historian    Kufall,    and    Secretary    Shea. 
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junior  college  in  the  autumn  of  1931,  the 
school  during  its  first  year  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  about  fifty  fulltime  students.  In 
this,  its  first  year,  classes  were  held  at  night 
in  the  Hillsborough  High  School. 

Frederick  Spaulding,  the  Hillsborough 
principal,  acted  as.  president  of  the  new 
institution.  The  faculty,  with  the  exception 
of  a  fulltime  dean,  were  drawn  from  the 
community,  mainly  from  the  local  high 
schools.  It  is  of  interest  that  even  during 
this  formative  period  there  was  an  attempt 
at  student  activities.  A  hastily  organized 
basketball  team  played  a  short  schedule; 
the  Tampa  Junior  College  entertained  the 
public  at  a  reception;  and,  the  school  year 
concluded  with  a  banquet. 

The  second  year  showed  a  marked  de- 
velopment. More  courses  were  offered.  The 
faculty  was  increased  to  three  fulltime  in- 
structors. Volunteer  labor  in  soliciting  con- 
tributions brought  the  beginnings  of  a  h- 
brary.  A  short  and  highly  informal  football 
season,  three  games,  attracted  little  atten- 
tion, but  introduced  to  the  public  the  idea  of 
University  of  Tampa  football.  The  student 
body,  increased  to  more  than  a  hundred, 
formed  its  constitution  and  elected  its  first 
officers.  The  most  important  event  of  the 
year  occurred  during  the  fall.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  Junior  College,  with  the 
approval  of  state  officials,  made  necessary 
charter  changes,  and  the  institution  was  re- 
born as  the  University  of  Tampa. 

The  University's  third  year,  its  first  full 
year  under  its  university  designation, 
brought  what  was  probably  the  greatest 
development  in  a  short  period  of  time  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  school.  During  the 
summer,  1933,  all  school  property  was 
moved  to  a  new  home,  the  Tampa  Bay  Hotel 
building,  practically  in  downtown  Tampa. 

The  evening  junior  college  had  become 
an  arts  and  science  college,  operating  in  its 
own  quarters  and  on  a  full  schedule.  With 
the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall,  university 
stature  was  achieved  with  the  addition  of 
a  business  school.  Football  made  its  appear- 
ance in  important  proportions,  the  Tampa 
team  suffering  only  two  defeats  in  a  long 
and  hard  schedule. 

In  the  spring  of  this  school  year,  the  first 


local  fraternity,  the  Beta  Chi,  and  the  first 
sorority,  the  Delta  Kappa,  were  charted  by 
the  University  administration.  June,  1934, 
saw  the  presentation  of  the  first  graduates. 
During  this  school  year,  the  student  body 
numbered  approximately  350  students  en- 
rolled for  fifteen  or  more  semester  hours, 
with  a  large  number  of  part-time  students 
in  the  evening  program.  It  was  during  this 
year  that  the  University  of  Tampa  was 
granted  provisional  state  accreditation. 

During  the  second  World  War,  the  Uni- 
versity succeeded  in  maintaining  a  small 
basic  program  in  the  arts  and  science  courses 
and  teacher  training,  but  the  major  part  of 
the  existing  facilities  were  devoted  to  vari- 
ous armed  forces  training  programs. 

The  conclusion  of  World  War  II  brought 
to  the  University  a  new  lease  on  life,  a 
revival  of  standard  educational  training 
which  was  to  affect  all  of  the  nation's 
schools.  During  this  boom  in  education, 
Tampa's  enrollment  advanced  to  well  be- 
yond the  thousand  mark,  from  which  it 
has  receded  only  slightly.  As  an  indication 
that  the  institution  was  by  no  means  dis- 
turbed or  weakened  by  this  marked  influx 
of  students,  it  was  during  this  period  that 
the  University  was  first  accorded  national 
accreditation. 

The  University  of  Tampa  is  financed  prin- 
cipally by  private  endowment.  Traditional- 
ly, as  well  as  by  its  charter,  the  school  is 
nondenominational.  The  governing  body  is 
a  board  of  trustees  made  up  of  the  business 
leaders  in  the  community.  Direct  administra- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  a  president  and  a 
dean  of  administration.  The  school  awards 
only  the  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  B.S.  in  Commerce 
degrees,  but  sound  pre-professional  training 
is  available  within  these  degree  limitations. 
A  well-rounded  athletic  program,  including 
widely  diversified  intramurals,  and  school- 
sponsored  social  events  are  top  features. 

There  are  four  men's  social  fraternities 
in  addition  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon:  Kappa 
Sigma  Kappa,  Rho  Nu  Delta  (local),  Sigma 
Kappa  Nu  (local),  and  Tau  Omega  (local). 

The  four  women's  fraternities  on  campus 
are:  Alpha  Gamma  (local).  Delta  Kappa 
(local),  Sigma  Sigma  Sigma,  and  Zeta  Tau 
Alpha. 
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Croup  photo  of  initiates  and  principals  at  installation  of  Florida  Zeta  Chapter. 


The  Local 

Nineteen  years  ago,  the  first  social  fra- 
ternity was  formed  on  campus,  and  recog- 
nized by  the  administration.  Beta  Chi  has 
always,  as  now,  lived  up  to  the  heritage  that 
is  fitting  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
organization  on  the  campus. 

As  in  all  groups  who  stand  the  test  of 
time.  Beta  Chi  was  founded  on  sound  pre- 
cepts. The  cornerstones  of  this  brotherhood 
were  based  on  the  promotion  of  scholar- 
ship, loyalty  to  Alma  Mater,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  spirit  of  honor.  The  crea- 
tion of  any  new  type  organization  in  similar 
circumstances  always  presents  a  challenge 
which  only  the  persistent  and  unconquer- 
able can  surmount;  by  so  setting  the  pattern 
of  conduct  and  operation  many  groups  that 
followed  were  able  to  flourish. 

Beta  Chi  has  carried  on  its  exemplary 
record  of  being  an  active  participant  in  all 
campus  activities.  Its  representatives  are  to 
be  found  in  every  varsity  athletic  endeavor, 
in  most  all  extracurricular  activities,  a  leader 
in  special  events  (homecoming,  etc.),  and  in 
intramural  sports. 

Beta  Chi  boasts  an  active  alumni  chapter 


which  is  headed  by  William  S.  Fisher.  This 
organization  has  attempted  to  keep  its  bet- 
ter than  250  alumni  in  close  relationship 
with  the  undergraduate  body.  One  of  the 
main  links  of  continuity,  however,  has  been 
provided  by  Faculty  Adviser  Alan  P. 
Stuckey  of  the  history  and  political  science 
department  of  the  University.  Dr.  Stuckey 
was  a  founder  of  Beta  Chi  and  its  first 
undergraduate  president.  His  constant  in- 
terest and  assistance  has  given  extra  em- 
phasis to  the  organization's  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions. 

District  Governor,  William  E.  Rogers, 
Pennsylvania  Eta,  '16,  has  worked  very 
closely  with  this  group  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 


*  *■  On  the  surface  we  are  Christian,  we 
have  a  very  thin  veneer  of  Christianity,  hut 
down  below  the  surface  where  we  really  live, 
we  cherish  a  family  of  gods  which  would  he 
quickly  recognized  by  any  ancient  pagan.— 
S.  Vernon  McCasland,  professor  of  Re- 
ligion, University  of  Virginia. 
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The  Fraternity's  sponsorship  of  boys' 
camps  in  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and 
Cahfornia  gives  many  not-so-lucky 
lads  a  break  when  they  most  need  it. 


Camp  life 


Young    campers    at    U.C.L.A.    University 
Camp    near    San    Bernardino,    California. 


MANY  critics  of  fraternities  complain  that 
the  idea   of  brotherhood  is  followed 


IS 

Members  think  only  of 
never  of  the  broader 
;n  of  which  God  is  the 


in  a  selfish  sense, 
themselves,     and 
brotherhood  of  mi 
father. 

Sig  Eps  everywhere  are  proud  that  they 
may  all  contribute  to  a  cause  which  helps 
teach  the  proper  principles  of  brotherhood 
to  underprivileged  boys.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1953  the  Sig  Ep  Camp  Fund,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  its  oper'ation,  sent  269  boys 
to  camp.  Every  chapter  contributed,  many 
of  them,  100  per  cent. 

At  the  University  Camp,  Green  Lane,  Pa., 
200  boys  were  guests  through  the  Frater- 
nity; at  the  U.C.L.A.  Camp  for  Boys  near 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  17  boys  were  guests; 
and  at  the  University  of  Michigan  Fresh 
Air  Camp,  Pinckney,  Mich.,  52  boys  went. 


Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  adopted  its  special 
camp  project  in  1950,  after  it  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Grand  Secretary  William  W. 
Hindman,  Jr.,  who  thought  that  "the  time 
had  arrived  for  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  through 
the  medium  of  the  Fund  to  help  others  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves."  It  was  the  first 
camp  project  of  its  kind  among  the  fra- 
ternities. 

Since  the  camp  project  first  started,  Sig 
Eps  have  been  at  the  scene  and  behind  the 
scene.  President  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Christian  Association  which  op- 
erates the  Green  Lane  camp  is  Charles 
Hilton,  Pennsylvania  Delta,  '28,  who  also  is 
alumni  treasurer  of  the  chapter  at  Penn. 

The  undergraduate  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation—Kenneth Klingerman,  '54— is  also  a 
Sig  Ep.  Ken  is  head  of  the  junior  counselors 
at  Green  Lane. 
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Helps  Youngsters  Find  Brotherhood 


Member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
association  is  the  Sig  Ep  Grand  Secretary 
himself,  one  of  the  very  few  individuals 
serving  on  the  board  who  does  not  reside 
in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

At  the  Michigan  camp,  John  E.  Matmo, 
Michigan  Alpha,  '50,  is  program  director. 
As  a  counselor  several  years  ago  he  super- 
vised a  cabin  of  boys  who  were  featured  in 
the  books  Children  Who  Hate  and  Controls 
from  Within,  which  have  become  basic  texts 
for  those  who  work  with  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children.  The  Michigan  camp  is  de- 
scribed by  its  director  Dr.  William  C.  Morse 
as  "a  unit  of  the  Institute  for  Human  Ad- 
justment," and  the  boys  range  from  delin- 
quent to  very  neurotic. 

Green  Lane  is  directed  by  Dana  G.  How, 
a  member  of  Theta  Chi.  Almost  every  major 
social  service  organization  in  Philadelphia 
refers  names  to  this  camp,  which  is  located 
in  surroundings  of  natural  beauty  and  has 
an  excellent  physical  plant. 

At  the  California  camp,  where  Luke  Fish- 
bum  is  director,  U.C.L.A.  students  plan  the 
camp  program  and  have  given  the  camp 
all  its  physical  improvements  through  volun- 
tary student  labor. 

In  all  camps,  counselors  as  well  as  camp- 
ers benefit.  Youngsters  learn  to  express 
themselves  through  the  wholesome  group 
rela'^ionship  away  from  the  tensions  of  their 
environment.  Many  influences  help  them. 

In  the  summer  of  1950,  the  Fund  sent 
to  Green  Lane,  80  boys  from  some  of  the 
most  unattractive  and  undesirable  sections 
of  Philadelphia.  More  than  $1,000  was  con- 
tributed by  members  of  the  Fraternity. 

The  next  year  108  boys  were  sent  to 
Green  Lane,  one  for  each  of  the  active 
chapters.  Again  in  1952,  greater  support 
was  given  by  members  of  the  Fraternity, 
particularly  the  actives,  when  210  boys  were 
camp  guests  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon;  and  in 
that  year  the  quota  had  been  exceeded  by 
nearly  25  per  cent. 

By  July  1,  contributions  for  the  1953  Fund 
totaled  $3,445. 


Men  in  the  making  at  Green  Lane  Camp,  Pa.  Bill 
Hindman  and  Ken  Klingerman  in  background. 


Boating    is   enjoyed   by   campers   at   Michigan's 
Fresh  Air  Camp.  Below:  group  at  same  camp. 


BROTHERHOOD 


No  one  could  tell  me  where  my  soul  might  be; 

I  searched  for  God  but  He  eluded  me; 

I  sought  my  brother  out  and  found  all  three. 

—ERNEST   HOWARD  CROSBY 


Here  Is  Our  Si^ma  Phi  Epsilon 

Today,  as  yesterday,  it  seeks  to  impress  its  members  that  integration 
of  men  rather  than  disintegration  of  matter  is  education's  highest  aim. 


ONCE  a  year  it  becomes  the  Journal's  ex- 
citing task  to  invite  its  readers  on  a 
brisk  page-by-page  tour  through  the  inter- 
esting areas  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  lively, 
ever-expanding  domain. 

The  Fraternity  came  first  to  the  campus 
of  Richmond  College  in  Virginia  in  1901, 
because  the  score  or  so  of  young  men  who 
launched  it  hungered  for  brotherhood.  Its 
nativity,  like  that  of  the  Great  Apostle  of 
Fraternity,  was  humble.  Its  founders  were 
brilliant  young  men  not  wanted  by  any  of 
the  fraternities  that  existed,  and  its  chief 
founding  genius  was  the  member  of  another 
national  fraternity  whose  officials  raised  their 
noses  at  smallness. 

Today  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  has  size.  In 
number  of  chapters,  only  Lambda  Chi  Al- 
pha, Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  and  Kappa  Sigma 
are  larger,  Sigma  Chi  is  as  large,  yet  it  still 
operates  by  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
founded— namely,  that  its  members  should 
be  Brothers. 

The  inscription  on  the  mural  reproduced 
on  the  opposite  page  reads:  "Man's  ultimate 
destiny  depends  not  on  whether  he  can 
learn  new  lessons  or  make  new  discoveries 


and  conquests,  but  on  his  acceptance  of  the 
lesson  taught  him  close  upon  two  thousand 
years  ago." 

Carter  Ashton  Jenkens,  who  gave  the 
Fraternity  its  name  and  conceived  much  of 
its  idealism,  wrote  of  the  founding:  "For 
guidance  in  seeking  a  proper  foundation  on 
which  we  might  build,  I  sought  out  the  Bible 
and  there  read  the  Savior's  parable  of  the 
builder  who  builded  his  house  on  a  rock.  And 
I  read  Matthew  22:37  where  the  truth  of 
eternity  is  summed  up  in  the  finest  philos- 
ophy the  world  has  ever  known,  the  pro- 
foundest  truth  it  has  ever  had:  'Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  And  I  said  to  these 
boys  who  were  planning  with  me,  'There 
is  the  rock.  There  is  the  rock.'  " 

So  that  while  many  things  in  these  pages 
are  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon— its  celebrated 
alumni,  its  chapter  houses,  its  unselfish  and 
devoted  officials,  and  its  growing  endow- 
ment fund— its  real  greatness  is  in  the  men 
of  the  active  chapters  who  learn  the  Al- 
mighty's great  lesson  of  brotherhood  by 
being  brothers. 

Their  story  lives  in  these  pages. 


Seven  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  Founders  attended  Golden  Anniversary  Conclave  in  Richmond. 
William  L.  Phillips,  for  more  than  thirty  years  grand  secretary,  is  flanked  on  the  settee  by 
Robert  McFarland  on  his  right  and  Thomas  Vaden  McCaul,  present  grand  chaplain,  on  his  left. 
Standing:  Thomas  T.  Wright,  William  H.  Carter,  Lucian  B.  Cox,  and  Carter  Ashton  Jenkens. 


From  One  Heart  42,000  Brothers 


Jenkens  in   1901.  He  died 
in  1952   at  the  age   of   70. 

A  HANDSOME  brown-eyed  junior  of  18  bade 
his  Chi  Phi  brothers  goodbye  in  the 
chapter  house  at  Rutgers  University.  It  was 
June,  1901.  That  fall  when  he  was  to  enter 
Richmond  College  in  Virginia,  he  told  them, 
he  would  start  a  Chi  Phi  chapter  at  that 
university  to  continue  the  fine  spiritual 
wealth  of  fraternity  life  he  had  discovered. 
The  boy's  name  was  Carter  Ashton  Jen- 
kens, he  was  the  son  of  a  minister,  and  since 
he  was  first  old  enough  to  understand  them 
he  was  guided  by  the  verses  in  Matthew. 


He  thus  loved  God  with  all  his  soul,  his 
heart,  and  his  mind.  From  this  it  was  a 
quick  step  toward  loving  his  neighbor  as 
himself. 

Arriving  in  September  at  his  new  alma 
mater,  he  found  companions  whom  he  urged 
to  join  him  in  applying  for  a  charter  of 
Chi  Phi.  Their  names:  William  Hugh  Carter, 
Thomas  Wright,  William  L.  Phillips,  Ben- 
jamin Gaw,  and  William  Wallace. 

The  petition  was  forwarded  to  Chi  Phi 
only  to  meet  with  refusal.  Richmond  Col- 
lege with  her  approximately  300  students, 
Chi  Phi  officers  pointed  out,  was  too  small. 

The  six  companions  were  discouraged 
for  a  very  brief  time,  then  lustily  set  about 
launching  a  local  group  of  their  own.  Jen- 
kens, a  student  in  senior  Greek  as  well  as 
of  the  Bible,  drew  the  plans.  "My  task," 
he  recollected,  "was  to  dignify  our  new 
fraternity  with  a  fitting  cognomen;  to  beau- 
tify and  adorn  it  with  meaningful  colors; 
to  design  an  emblem  that  would  resound 
the  rhythm  of  its  glory  to  the  end  of  time." 
He  said,  "No  other  emblem  than  our  own 
beloved  Heart  could  have  occurred  to  me." 
[See  cut.] 
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Jenkens  sent  his  design  for  the  heart- 
badge  to  a  jeweler  in  New  Bern,  N.C.,  who 
chanced  to  be  engaged  to  marry  his  sister 
Bessie.  The  six  men  had  at  first  chosen  the 
name  Sigma  Phi  and,  having  found  that  a 
fraternity  bearing  that  name  already  existed, 
added  an  Epsilon,  which  intensified  the 
motto. 

With  faculty  approval  granted,  the  orig- 
inal six  gathered  in  an  additional  number 
of  other  outstanding  students  who  are  today 
also  regarded  as  Founders.  They  are:  Lucian 
Cox,  Richard  Owens,  Edgar  Allen,  Robert 
McFarland,  Frank  Kerfoot,  and  Thomas  V. 
McCaul. 

A  charter  was  obtained  in  October,  1902, 
and  in  the  same  session  five  Sig  Ep  chapters 
were  established.  In  1953  there  are  123 
chapters,  and  from  one  heart  42,000 
brothers. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Fraternity's  his- 
tory reveals  a  perfect  teamwork,  a  perfect 
collaboration  of  many  elements.  Founder 
Jenkins  was  a  dreamer  with  ability.  All  the 
Founders  possessed  one  gift  or  another. 
Perhaps  no  fraternity  will  ever  boast  a 
master  builder  like  Phillips. 

And  yet  it  is  probable  that  without  the 
men  who  secured  the  charter,  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  would  have  died.  Wright,  Sanford, 


Picture  of  the   first  badge    (four  times 
actual  size) .  The  "E"  was  just  managed. 


Hudgins,  J.  E.  Oliver,  R,  R.  Oliver,  Bristow, 
Gaw,  Howell,  Dickinson,  Cox,  and  Wild- 
man.  Praise  all! 

At  many  Sig  Ep  gatherings,  Founder 
Jenkens,  who  died  on  July  23,  1952,  in 
telling  the  story  of  the  founding,  declared 
that  the  principle  on  which  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon was  founded  is  the  only  foundation  on 
which  the  world  can  have  peace— the  prin- 
ciple of  peace  through  brotherhood. 


Without  these  charter  members  the  Fraternity  would  have  died.  Seated,  from  left:  E.  W. 
Hudgins;  T.  T.  Wright,  treasurer;  T.  R.  Sanford;  J.  E.  Oliver,  president.  Standing:  R.  R. 
Oliver;  J.  C.  Bristow;  B.  D.  Gaw,  vice-president;  C.  H.  Howell;  C.  W.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  sec- 
retary.   Lucian    B.    Cox,    author    of    the    charter,    and    W.    D.    Wildman    were    not    present. 


High    Point    Sig    Eps    enjoy   TV    in    clubroom; 
but  some  prefer  to  sleep,  like  fellow  at  right. 


Lives  Are  Enrichei 

Habits  of  "family  life"  produce 
brothers  in  the  fraternity  house, 
and  brothers  make  it  a  real  home. 


Men  of  North  Texas  State 
with  rushees  are  guests  at 
ranch  of  helpful  alumnus 
J.    Frank    Martino,    Illinois. 


Features  of  ornate  old  man- 
sion occupied  by  M.I.T.  Sig 
Eps  provide  a  straight-up 
background    for   camera    shot. 


Top  officers  at  Cincinnati  house 
are  (standing,  from  left)  Comp- 
troller Seirvald,  Secretary  Hen- 
ninger.  Seated:  Vice-president 
Bredenbeck   and    President   Weise. 


m  Harmony  Row 


Sig  Ep  Dixieland  band  at  Santa 
Barbara.  From  left:  Rawle"eh, 
Van  Zander,  Coleman,  Lamb,  Bu- 
chanan,   and    Brendle,    after    dance. 


Typical  study  room  at  the  Lawrence  College  house. 


At  M.LT.,  fireplace  and  books  help  make  it  home. 


Drury  Sig  Eps  find  relaxation  in  recreation  room. 


Grand  Secretary  William  W.  Hindman,  Jr. 

EVERY  man  who  has  been  initiated  into 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  is  a  part  of  its  his- 
tory. Without  brothers  there  is  no  brother- 
hood. 

But  now  and  again  a  brother  rises  from 
the  ranks  to  devote  himself  to  its  well-being 
and  its  development  in  a  singular  manner. 
There  is  one  such  man  who  made  the  Fra- 
ternity his  active  full-time  career  for  more 
than  40  years.  William  L.  Phillips,  himself 
a  Founder,  longtime  Grand  Secretary  and 
from  1944-45  Grand  President,  is  perhaps 
easily  the  greatest  builder  of  all  modern 
Greekdom.  Known  aflFectionately  by  thou- 
sands of  Sig  Eps  as  Uncle  Billy,  he  became 
Grand  Secretary  Emeritus  in  1942. 

That  same  year  another  great  builder, 
also  a  William,  arrived  in  the  Central  OfRce 
to  devote  his  energies  to  the  Fraternity. 

Grand  Secretary  William  W.  Hindman, 
Jr.,  Pennsylvania  Delta,  '39,  at  the  age  of 
35  is  perhaps  the  most  respected  of  all  the 
fraternity  world's  administrative  leaders.  He 
is  a  principal  advocate  in  the  school  of 
fraternity  administration  which  believes  that 
the  Central  OflRce  must  keep  an  understand- 
ing thumb  on  the  pulse  of  operations  in 
every  chapter  and  that  the  chapters  in  turn 
should  keep  up  to  date  in  the  methods  of 
operations  successfully  employed  by  their 
sister  chapters. 

Hindman  has  worked  for  Sig  Ep  for  11 


Stalwart  Guides  to 

Grand  Secretary  Hindman  and  Grand 
responsible   for   Sigma   Phi   Epsilon's 


years,  the  last  nine  of  them  as  Grand  Sec- 
retary. Sixty-three  of  the  123  chapters  were 
added  during  these  years.  He  has  guided 
the  Fraternity  through  a  stage  of  phenom- 
enal development. 

There  have  been,  and  there  still  are,  other 
titans  of  Sig  Ep  leadership.  Grand  Treas- 
urer Edwin  Buchanan,  Ohio  Gamma,  '11, 
ever  since  1932  when  he  entered  office,  has 
provided  the  Fraternity  with  the  very  high- 
est type  of  policy  guidance.  As  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank 
of  Milwaukee,  he  has  given  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  the  sound- 
est counsel  in  fiscal  matters,  but  as  a  gifted 
observer  of  principles  and  trends  in  higher 
education,  the  fine  eflFects  of  his  wisdom 
are   equally  incalculable. 

Other  Leaders  of  Skill 

Grand  President  Frank  H.  Hamack,  D.  C. 
Alpha,  '16,  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle,  is  a  champion  of 
high  fraternal  ideals  who  has  sown  the  seeds 
of  Sig  Ep  enthusiasm  all  over  the  world. 
He  has  three  Sig  Ep  sons. 

Grand  Vice-president  Robert  W.  Kelly, 
New  York  Gamma,  '29,  of  New  York,  a 
founder  of  his  chapter  and  a  former  district 
governor,  is  the  leading  stimulator  of  Sig 
Ep  alumni  participation  in  New  York,  and 
he  is  always  close  at  hand  when  his  chapter 
needs  help.  Beyond  this,  as  a  successful 
publisher,  he  has  given  unusual  assistance 
in  forming  the  program  of  the  Jotonal. 

Grand  Historian  J.  Russell  Pratt,  Michi- 
gan Alpha,  '39,  of  Chicago,  has  been  a 
leader  in  two  chapters  (Purdue  and  Michi- 
gan), district  governor,  alumni  chapter  presi- 
dent. Conclave  chairman,  and  was  once  a 
field  secretary. 
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Health  and  Growth 


Treasurer  Buchanan  are  chiefly 
recent  growth  and  its  stabiHty. 


Grand  Guard  Charles  F.  Stewart,  Florida 
Alpha,  an  insurance  executive  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  by  all  odds  the  most  potent  alumni 
sparkplug  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  was  once 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Alumni  Chapter 
and  the  leading  worker  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Baldwin-Wallace  chapter. 

Senior  Grand  Marshal  Paul  B.  Slater, 
California  Beta,  '30,  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  a  stalwart  at  his  chapter  for  two 
decades.  He  was  president  of  the  large, 
active  L.A.  Alumni  Chapter  and  for  several 
years  was  one  of  the  Fraternity's  most 
active  district  governors. 

Junior  Grand  Marshal  Herbert  H.  Smith, 
Ohio  Gamma,  '31,  a  former  district  gov- 
ernor and  chairman  of  the  Golden  Anni- 
versary Conclave  of  1951,  is  another  of  these 
fellows  who  keeps  working  restlessly  for 
Sig  Ep  improvement  on  all  sides. 

Central  Office  Beavers 

Assistant  to  the  Grand  Secretary  Frank  J. 
Ruck,  Jr.,  Michigan  Alpha,  '46,  joined  the 
Central  Office  as  a  field  secretary  on  August 
12,  1946.  After  approximately  a  year  of 
service  he  resigned  to  enter  business  in  Chi- 
cago, but  returned  to  Richmond  in  April, 
1948,  with  the  decision  that  he  preferred 
to  work  for  his  Fraternity.  Once  comptroller 
of  his  chapter,  he  is  an  expert  trouble- 
shooter  and  is  the  chief  author  of  the  Fra- 
ternity's present  plan  of  finance.  He  has 
gained  much  skill  in  handhng  Central  Office 
administrative  details. 

Ruck's  home  city  is  Chicago  where  he 
was  born  on  June  5,  1925.  He  received  his 
commission  as  an  ensign  in  the  Navy  as  the 
war  ended  in  1945. 

Assistant  to  the  Grand  Secretary  Carl  O. 
Petersen,  Pennsylvania  Iota,  '49,  who  joined 


Grand    Treasurer    Edwin    Buchanan. 

the  Central  Office  as  field  secretary  in  June, 
1949,  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  1951-52 
term  to  accept  a  position  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 
But  in  July,  1953,  he  decided  to  return 
once  more  to  the  Fraternity  and  his  former 
post.  During  his  short  time  in  Oklahoma 
he  became  president  of  the  alumni  chapter 
as  well  as  governor  of  District  XIV.  Once 
all-college  president  at  his  alma  mater,  he 
is  a  speaker  of  force  and  clarity  and  an 
experienced  parliamentarian. 

Field  Secretary  Stanley  ("Steve")  Schmidt, 
though  his  alma  mater  is  Miami  University 
in  Florida,  claims  the  Bronx,  New  York,  as 
home  sweet  home.  He  served  as  secretary, 
historian,  social  chairman,  and  rushing  chair- 
man of  his  chapter  at  various  times,  and 
found  his  best  talent  in  the  last  named  post. 
He  was  rush  chairman  for  three  semesters. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  freshman  swim- 
ming team  and  also  participated  to  some 
extent  in  tennis,  bowling,  and  baseball.  He 
served  for  a  period  in  the  Student  Senate. 

Born  on  January  27,  1926,  Steve  worked 
for  approximately  two  years  after  complet- 
ing high  school  as  a  teller  in  the  Bank  of 
Manhattan.  Following  this  he  worked  for 
a  short  period  as  a  clerk  at  Fawcett  Pub- 
lications. He  was  then  called  into  the  Navy 
as  a  radio  operator,  which  consumed  an 
additional  two  years.  Upon  release,  he  joined 
the  Research  Institute  of  America  in  New 
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Men  who  direct  policies  nationally  are  mostly  leaders  of  skill 
and  vision  who  have  enjoyed  fraternity  work  from  the  beginning. 


Fraternity  Grand  Officers:  Slater,  Stewart,  Pratt,  Hindman,  Kelly,  Buchanan,  Hamack,  Roberts. 


York  as  a  control  clerk  and  from  this  ex- 
perience decided  he  would  like  to  complete 
the  course  in  radio  research  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami.  While  pursuing  his  studies 
he  worked  in  his  spare  time  at  television 
and  radio  studios  in  Miami. 

Those  are  the  faces  quickly  and  pleasant- 
ly recognized  on  Sig  Ep  Row  of  U.  S.  cam- 
puses. But  the  field  men  come  and  go. 
At  the  end  of  last  term,  Field  Secretaries 
Walt  Preston,  Matt  McBride,  Richard  Pahre, 
and  William  Cross  resigned  their  jobs  so 
that  they  could  get  on  with  other  careers. 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  is  a  better  fraternity 
because  of  their  devoted  service. 

Men  of  Special  Gifts 

The  Fraternity's  National  Scholarship 
Chairman  U.  G.  Dubach  in  1918  became 
the  Number  1  initiate  of  the  Oregon  State 
chapter,  perennially  one  of  the  top  Sig  Ep 
chapters  and  according  to  the  records  its 
very  best  in  scholarship. 

Since  he  assumed  his  office  in  1948, 
houses  everywhere  have  instituted  efi^ective 
study  programs  and  grades  have  been  on 
the  up.  Dean  of  Men  at  Oregon  State  until 
his  retirement  in  1947,  Dr.  Dubach  believes 


that  certain  qualities  combine  to  make  good 
men,  and  good  men  make  good  fraternities. 
For  the  past  five  years  he  has  served  as 
head  of  political  science  at  Lewis  and  Clark 
College,   Portland. 

He  was  born  in  Kansas.  His  first  ambition 
was  to  be  an  attorney,  but  his  father  firmly 
believed  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an 
honest  lawyer  and  prevailed  against  it. 

Rev.  Thomas  V.  McCaul,  Founder,  for 
many  years  pastor  of  the  leading  Baptist 
Church  at  Gainesville,  Fla.,  is  the  only 
Grand  Chaplain  the  Fraternity  has  had. 
The  ofiice  was  created  by  the  1947  Con- 
clave at  Kansas  City,  and  he  was  named 
for  it. 

Recently  honored  by  the  University  of 
Florida  as  one  of  the  state's  distinguished 
citizens.  Grand  Chaplain  McCaul  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Florida  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention and  a  writer  of  articles  for  various 
religious  journals. 

Trueman  L.  Sanderson,  Massachusetts 
Beta,  '31,  National  Librarian,  an  office  for 
which  he  was  named  in  1952,  is  the  district 
governor  (I,  New  England),  who  has  made 
all  the  chapters  of  his  district  thoroughly 
library-conscious.  The  library  at  the  Worces- 
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Full-time  workers  at  the  Central  Office  and  in  the  field  know 
when  things  go  wrong  in  the  chapters  and  what  to  do  about  it. 


ter  Tech  house  is  still  perhaps  the  best 
in  the  Fraternity.  A  great  many  of  Sander- 
son's own  books  were  "on  loan"  at  the 
M.I.T.  house  long  before  it  became  a  Sig 
Ep  chapter.  The  most  indefatigable  of  fra- 
ternity workers,  he  believes  steadfastly  in 
intangibles  (such  as  the  ideas  to  be  found 
in  books),   and  has  made  them   count. 

National  Advisory  Architect  Lawrence  G. 
Waldron,  Washington  Beta,  '36,  assumed 
his  office  in  1952.  He  is- a  partner  in  the 
architectural  firm  of  Waldron  and  Dietz, 
Seattle,  and  designed  the  new  chapter  house 
at  the  University  of  Washington.  He  served 
as  chairman  of  the  building  corporation 
which  helped  make  this  house  a  reality  so 
soon  after  fire  had  destroyed  the  old  house. 

These  men  constitute  only  one  "wing  of 
the  large  gallery"  of  Sig  Ep  leaders  and 
workers.  For  example,  the  district  governors. 
The  work  they  do  has  seldom  been  ap- 
praised at  its  full  value.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  the  alumni  treasurers  and  the  chap- 
ter advisers.  They  possess  their  own  gal- 
lery of  high  renown,  and  the  Journal  re- 
grets that  it  will  have  to  be  presented  at  an- 
other time. 


Assistant    to    the    Grand    Se 
Petersen    is    an    experienced 


cretary 
trouble 


Carl    O. 
•shooter. 


Field  Secretary  Stanley  ("Steve") 
Schmidt  claims  New  York  as  his  home 
and    Miami     (Florida)     as    alma    mater. 


Assistant    to     the    Grand     Secretary     Frank    J. 
Ruck,  Jr.,   is   expert   in   administration   aspects. 
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Guardians  of  Matters  Cultural,  Spiritual,  Scholastic, 
and  Architectural 


As  governor  of  District  I, 
T.  L.  Sanderson,  National 
Librarian,  stimulated  the 
establishment  of  libraries  in 
New  England  Sig  Ep  houses. 


Thomas  V.  McCauI,  well-known  Baptist 
pastor  of  the  South,  a  Founder  of  the 
Fraternity,  became  Grand  Chaplain  at 
the    Kansas    City    Conclave    in    1947. 


Seattle  Architect  Lawrence  Waldron, 
Washington  Beta,  designed  new  house 
for  his  chapter,  was  named  National 
Advisory    Architect    September,    1952. 


For  many  years  dean  of  Men  at 
Oregon  State,  U.  G.  Dubach  was 
chapter's  first  initiate  in  1918. 
He  has  raised  Fraternity's  study 
standards  since  becoming  Na- 
tional  Scholarship    Chairman   in    1948. 
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At  Cincinnati,  Janet  Knaphle, 
Chi  Omega,  has  broken  through 
heart   for   crowning   ceremony. 


Miami  (Florida)  sweetheart 
Joyce  Peck  reigns  at  Heart 
Ball  held  May  16  in  Miami. 


At  Miss  State  sweetheart 
party,  President  Don  Mor- 
ris and  queen  Lila  Wallace. 


Gay  Hearts 


At  Carolina  Ball,  gayest  of  all. 
District  Governor  Bedford  W. 
Black  crowns  queen  Phyl  Finger. 


Santa  Barbara  Sig 
Eps  always  manage  to 
get    campus    beauties. 


Grand  social  affair  is  the 
Carolina  Ball,  held  annual- 
ly since  1925.  Ball  was  held 
April  25  at  Memorial  Audi- 
torium in  Raleigh,  with 
chapters  participating  from 
N.C.  State,  Duke,  North 
Carolina,  Davidson,  Wake 
Forest,  High  Point,  and 
South  Carolina.  A  banquet 
preceded  formal  dance,  at 
which  Carl  Furr,  Jr.,  N.C. 
Delta,  was  emcee. 


Central  Office  Is  Set  In  To  Get 


At  Richmond,  up-to-date  equipment 
in  neat,  air-conditioned  quarters 
elevates    standards    of    operation. 


Office  of  Grand  Secretary  William  W.  Hindman,  Jr., 
who  administers  office  and  directs  staff,  is  taste- 
fully   appointed.    Shelves    hold    bound    Journals. 


THOUSANDS  of  Sig  Eps  who  have  never 
visited  the  Central  Office  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  never  shall  are  nonetheless  inter- 
ested in  knowing  something  about  it.  Di- 
rected by  the  Grand  Secretary,  it  is  situated 
on  the  second  floor  of  a  handsome  stone 
building  at  15  North  Sixth  Street  in  the 
heart  of  the  City's  business  district.  There 
are  some  half-dozen  offices  and  rooms,  all 
of  which  are  modern  in  every  respect  and 
air-conditioned,  containing  about  2,000  feet 
of  floor  space. 

Furniture,  furnishings,  and  equipment  are 
new  and  functional.  Accounting  machines 
as  well  as  procedures  are  the  latest  and 
best.  Electric  typewriters  are  used.  Corre- 
spondence is  handled  as  fast  and  efficiently 
as  in  the  most  efficient  business  office. 

The  Grand  Secretary  and  the  Assistant 
to  the  Grand  Secretary  have  fine  private 
offices,  while  another,  very  large  oflRce  ac- 
commodates the  young  women  who  perform 
secretarial  and  accounting  work.  Still  an- 
other large  office  houses  the  field  secretaries; 
it  contains  desks  for  five  of  them.  Another 
large  room  is  devoted  to  the  addressograph 
equipment  and  files  and  still  another  to  mail- 
ing work. 


Office  below  is  occupied  by  Assistant  to  the 
Grand  Secretary  Frank  J.  Ruck,  Jr.,  upon  whose 
shoulders  rest  a  myriad  administrative  details. 


Tliough  humdrum  office  routine  has  lost  much 
meaning  for  Grand  Secretary  Emeritus  W.  L. 
Phillips,    this    room    is    maintained    for    him. 


Thin&  Done 


Office  of  the  field  secretaries 
with  its  five  desks  is  comforta- 
ble and  commodious.  When  field 
men  are  in  Richmond,  they  keep 
busy  with  reports,  correspondence, 
and  analysis  of  problems  con- 
fronted   by     123     active    chapters. 


The  Addressograph  Department, 
constantly  being  improved,  contains 
two  complete  addressograph  plate 
files — one  alphabetical  and  one 
geographical  for  each  of  the  men 
initiated  into  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
from  the  beginning.  Journal  mail- 
ing tapes  are  prepared  in  this  room. 


Below,  the  largest  of  all  the  offices, 
accommodates  the  young  women 
who  perform  secretarial  and  ac- 
counting tasks.  Dictation  is  tran- 
scribed from  records  on  electric 
typewriters.  Note  orderly  row  of 
filing  cabinets  where  is  kept  corre- 
spondence from  chapters  and  indi- 
viduals. 


At  kickoff  of  Damon  Run- 
yon  Cancer  Fund  Drive  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Alumni 
sparkplug  Bradshaw  is  seen 
in  midst  of  activities.  From 
left,  in  front  row:  Joe 
Newlin,  Dr.  Robert  John- 
son, Mrs.  Edward  G.  Robin- 
son, Bradshaw,  Mrs.  Claude 
Pepper,    and    Ed    Wright. 


Ted  Mack,  Colorado  Beta, 
is  flanked  by  Jane  Pickens 
and  J.  Bernard  Bradshaw, 
as  he  holds  special  certifi- 
cate of  membership  to  D.C. 
Alumni  Chapter.  Picture 
taken  at  12:00  noon  after 
Mack  had  been  on  telethon 
continuously  for  12  hours. 
Bradshaw  made  the  presen- 
tation on  TV  and  intro- 
duced a  number  of  Sig  Eps. 


let's  look  in  on  Some  livewire 


Sig  Eps  in  nation's  capital 
always  get  in  on  things  and 
make  lots  of  news  themselves. 


THOUGH  the  men  who  participate  in 
alumni  groups  have  a  difiFerent  stake  in 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  from  that  of  the  under- 
graduates, the  most  successful  alumni  ac- 
tivitj'  is  that  which  centers  around  projects 


O.  E.  Reed,  Missouri  Alpha,  chief  of  dairy  bureau  in  Agriculture  Department  (middle  of 
picture),   explains   to    President    Eisenhower   a   project   being   carried   on   by   his   bureau. 


AlUMNI 


for  the  active  chapters  and  for  the  Fraternity 
as  a  whole. 

Among  the  most  alive  of  the  nearly  hun- 
dred alumni  groups  is  the  D.  C.  Alumni 
Chapter,  situated  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  city  is  also  the  seat  of  D.  C.  Alpha 
Chapter  at  George  Washington  University. 

Where  there  are  celebrated  people,  there 
is  always  news,  and  there  are  many  Sig  Ep 
celebrities  in  Washington  who  take  part  in 
group  activity.  U.  S.  Senators  include  Byrd, 
Wiley,  Hickenlooper,  Smith,  and  Johnson. 
Representatives  include  Gary,  Cunningham, 
Horan,  Matthews,  Holt,  Tuck,  and  War- 
burton. 

For  many  years  one  of  the  chief  spark- 
plugs of  the  Washington  group  has  been  a 
Justice  Department  attorney  named  J.  Ber- 
nard Bradshaw,  Pennsylvania  Delta,  '24, 
who  has  perhaps  done  more  to  keep  things 
humming  than  any  other  single  man. 

As  president  of  the  alumni  chapter,  Brad- 
shaw appeared  on  a  national  telecast  June 
20,  in  which  he  presented  Ted  Mack,  Colo- 
rado Beta,  an  honorary  life  membership  in 
the  alumni  chapter.  Jane  Pickens,  radio  and 
TV  songstress,  introduced  Bradshaw  who 
made  the  presentation,  and  introduced  the 


following  Sig  Eps:  Congressmen  Paul  Cun- 
ningham, Michigan  Alpha,  '14,  and  Donald 
R.  Matthews,  Florida  Alpha,  '29,  George 
Washington's  dean  of  University  students 
Elmer  L.  Kayser,  D.  C.  Alpha,  '17,  and 
Clifton  H.  Howell,  first  Grand  Treasurer  of 
the  Fraternity  and  a  charter  member  of 
mother  Alpha.  The  broadcast  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  telethon  staged  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Fund. 

Following  the  telecast.  Brother  Mack, 
whose  offstage  name  is  William  Edward 
Maguiness,  was  guest  at  a  party  at  the 
chapter  house.  Approximately  75  alumni 
and  their  wives  and  dates  attended. 

Earlier  in  the  spring  excellent  publicity 
came  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  when  Norman 
Raies,  N.  C.  Epsilon,  as  chairman  of  the 
special  features  program  of  the  Damon  Run- 
yon  Cancer  Fund  drive  in  Washington, 
used  the  April  meeting  of  the  D.  C.  Alumni 
Chapter  to  announce  the  drive.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  had  obtained  a  loan  ex- 
hibition at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  of  the  Edward  G.  Robinson 
French  Impressionist  Collection.  This  collec- 
tion is  valued  at  three  million  dollars. 

Again  a  Sig  Ep  made  national  news  when 
the  Reverend  Albert  P.  Shirkey,  Virginia 
Zeta,  pastor  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Place 
Methodist  Church  in  Washington,  was 
photographed  during  a  call  at  the  White 
House  during  which  he  presented  President 
Eisenhower  a  special  copy  of  the  revised 
edition  of  the  Bible. 

Other  Sig  Eps  photographed  at  White 
House  calls,  with  the  stories  and  pictures 
going  out  over  the  press  wires,  included 
O.  E.  Reed,  Missouri  Alpha,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  in  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  onetime  ad- 
viser to  the  actives  at  Kansas  State;  and 
Thomas  E.  Millsop,  West  Virginia,  presi- 
dent of  the  Weirton  Steel  Company. 

Bradshaw  is  assisted  in  running  the 
aflFairs  of  this  publicity-conscious  alumni 
group  by  Vice-president  Charles  Edward 
Boddie,  Secretary  Tom  Smart,  and  Leroy 
Rowell. 

This  alumni  chapter  is  strong  for  tradi- 
tions, the  chief  of  which  is  its  founders' 
celebration  held  annually  around  March  17. 
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SIGEP 
CELEBRITY 


U.  S.  SENATOR  .  .  .  Edwin  C.  Johnson, 
Colorado,  Democrat  (above),  has  served  his  state 
for  fifteen  years.  Once  Governor  of  Colorado, 
he  has  been  an  effective  servant  of  the  people 
because    he    has    kept    in    touch    with    them. 


ROW 


r.  S.  SENATOR  .  .  .  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 
Richmond  (below),  is  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, a  Democrat.  Strongest  of  the  Southern 
Senators,  he  is  head  of  Senate  committee  on 
reducing  federal  expenditures,   a  conservative. 


r.  S.  SENATOR  .  .  .  Alexander  Wiley,  Law- 
rence (right),  Senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
Republican,  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Elected  in  1938,  once  worked 
in  back-breaking  sawmills  of  Wisconsin  for 
fifteen  cents  an  hour.  His  son  Marshall,  once 
president  of  Lawrence  chapter,  was  Assistant 
District  Attorney  of  Chippewa  County,  Wis., 
before     he     joined     his     dad     in     Washington. 


r.  S.  SENATOR  .  .  .  Willis  Smith,  Duke,  '10. 
Took  office  after  the  1950  election  as  a  Demo- 
crat from  North  Carolina.  In  1940  he  was 
chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Convention; 
in  1944  he  was  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Chicago.  A  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  he  has  made  a  name  as  one  of 
North  Carolina's  best  lawyers;  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  1945. 
(He  died  of  a  heart  attack  on  June  26,  1953,  in 
the  Naval  Hospital,  Bethesda,  Md.,  after  the 
make-up  of  this  issue  had  been  completed.  Ed.) 


U.  S.  SENATOR  .  .  .  Bourke  B.  Hicken- 
looper,  Iowa  State,  '18  (below),  went  to  the 
Senate  in  November,  1944,  from  Iowa,  which 
state  he  had  served  as  Governor  and  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  Was  overseas  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  World  War  I,  practiced  law  in 
Cedar  Rapids  on  completion  of  law  course. 
Today  heads  important  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee. He  is  a  Republican. 


Congressmen— 


CONGRESSMAN  .  .  .  Paul  Cunningham 
(above),  Michigan,  '14,  is  serving  his  fifth  term 
in  Congress  from  Fifth  District  of  Iowa.  Co- 
author of  the  "G.I.  Bill  of  Rights." 


CONGRESSMAN  .  .  .  Walt  Horan,  Wash- 
ington State,  '25,  came  to  Washington  in  1943 
from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  his 
state,  a  Republican.  An  opponent  of  waste  and 
inefficiency  in  federal  agencies.  World  War  I  vet. 


CONGRESSMAN  .  .  .  D.  R.  Matthews, 
Florida,  '29,  won  Democratic  race  for 
Congress  in  Florida's  Eighth  District  when 
Eisenhower      swept      the     state     in      1952. 
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Old  and  New 


COIVGRESSMAN  .  .  .  Joseph  F.  Holt,  South- 
ern Cahfornia,  '47,  won  race  in  1952  as  Re- 
pubhcan  candidate  from  22nd  district  of  state 
of  California.  One  of  youngest  men  in  House, 
he  was  also  youngest  delegate  present  at 
G.O.P.  national  convention  in  Chicago  in  '52. 


CONGRESSMEN       .       .       . 

J.  Vaughan  Gary  (left),  Rich- 
mond, represents  Virginia's  3rd 
district,  Democrat,  is  tax  expert. 
William  M.  Tuck,  Washington 
and  Lee,  '21,  former  governor 
of  Virginia,  anti-Truman  Demo- 
crat, elected  to  Congress  in  1953 
to  serve  unexpired  term. 
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Two  Governors 


Clerk  of  Supreme  Court 


HAROLD  B.  WILLEY,  George  Washington, 
'23,  named  Clerk  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
in  1953,  after  he  had  been  Deputy  Clerk  since 
1941.     It     is     Court's     top     non-judicial    post. 


DAIVIEL  T.  McCAUTY,  Florida,  '34, 
won  the  Democratic  race  for  Governor 
in  Florida  in  1952,  winning  largest  vote 
ever  received  by  a  candidate  for  the 
office.    One    of   youngest    U.    S.    governors. 


THEODORE  R.  McKELDIN,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, entered  the  legal  field  upon  leaving  his 
alma  mater  and  soon  made  such  a  brilliant  rec- 
ord in  it  that  his  entrance  into  government  work 
was  a  logical  step. 

In  the  staunch  Democratic  stronghold  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  he  defeated  a  popular  Demo- 
crat incumbent  to  become  Governor  of  Mary- 
land at  the  last  election,  having  served  as  the 
mayor  of  Baltimore  for  several  years. 


BASIL  OTOIVIVOR,  Dartmouth,  '12,  shown 
here  as  he  launched  a  Red  Cross  Drive  several 
years  ago,  was  president  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  until  1949  and  heads  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis.  He  was  initiated  into 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  at  New  Hampshire  Alpha 
and  for  two  years  served  his  chapter  as  presi- 
dent. He  has  for  many  years  been  a  distin- 
guished attorney  in  New  York  City  where  he 
once    practiced     law     with    the    late    F.D.R. 


In  the  Service 
of  the  People 


JAMES  T.  IVICHOLSON  (left),  Massachusetts,  executive  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  American  Red  Cross,  receives  a  30-year  service  bar  from  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
Red  Cross  president.  Ceremony  took  place  at  headquarters  in  Washington,  Dec.    13,   1949. 


College  Presidents 


WALTER  E.  HAGER,  Nebraska,  '16, 
is  president  of  Wilson  Teachers  College, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  first  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Education. 


J.  HILLIS  MILLER,  Richmond,  '24  (above 
president  of  the  University  of  Florida.  Ha 
been  dean  at  Bucknell,  president  of  Keuka  Col 
lege,  and  Associate  Commissioner  of  Educatioi 
of  New  York  State. 


GEORGE  H.  HA^TD,  West  Virginia 
'28  (below),  president  of  Fairmont 
State  Teachers  College,  Fairmont, 
West  Virginia,  since  1945.  Taught 
economics  at  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Denison, 
and  University  of  Vermont. 


D.  D.  McBRIEN,  Nebraska,  '14  (above), 
president  of  Henderson  State  Teachers  College, 
Arkadelphia,  Arkansas,  former  president  of 
Sigma  Tau  Gamma,  teachers  college  fraternity. 


RALPH  PRATOR,  Colorado  (below),  presi- 
dent of  Bakersfield  College,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 
Dean  of  men  and  athletic  director  for  Mesa 
College,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  from  1936-39. 
Once  played  baseball  for  farm  team  of 
St.     Louis     Cardinals     in     National     League. 


LOUIS  JEFFERSOX  LONG,  Colorado,  '30, 
president  of  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.Y.  Once 
treasurer  of  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa., 
was  also  professor  and  head  of  the  economics 
department  of  Allegheny.  Once  roomed  with 
Prator  when  they  were  students  at  Colorado. 


DR.  NORMAN  E.  McCLURE  (below)  is 
president  of  Ursinus  College,  CoUegeville,  Pa., 
which  was  established  in  1869.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Pennsylvania  State  College  in  1916. 


WILLIAM  J.  HAGGETY,  Min- 
nesota, '30  (above),  president  of  State 
Teachers  College  at  New  Paltz,  New 
York.  Once  director  of  student  person- 
nel at  U.  of  Connecticut.  Ph.D.  degree 
from  U.  of  Chicago. 


other  Leading 
Si^  £p  Educators 


ELMER  L.  KAYSER,  George  Washington 
(above),  is  Dean  of  the  Division  of  Students  at 
his  ahiia  mater.  He  was  awarded  honorary  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  degree  during  commencement  ex- 
ercises in  1948.  Dean  Kayser,  a  native  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  studied  law  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  Cokimbia  Universities  and  received 
the  Ph.D.  from  the  latter.  He  has  been  on  the 
staflF  since  1914  and  Dean  since  1934.  Was  once 
Sig  Ep  National  Scholarship  Chairman. 


DR.  GEORGE  RAXTER  SMITH  (above), 
became  Dean  of  the  University  of  Kansas  in 
1952.  He  had  been  professor  of  education  and 
dean  of  the  school  of  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  since  1941,  except  for  three  years 
in  the  Army,  was  a  Sig  Ep  at  Minnesota,  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1929. 
He's  no  longer  the  youngest  dean  at  K.U. — there 
are  several  younger— but  he's  still  the  one  that 
resembles  a  salesman  rather  than  an  academician. 


REUREi^  G.  GrSTAVSOX,  Denver,  Chan- 
cellor of  University  of  Nebraska,  'since  1946, 
resigned  recently  to  become  an  associate  of  the 
well-heeled  Ford  Foundation.  Has  been  vice- 
president  and  dean  of  the  faculties  at  University 
of  Chicago,  and  president  of  University  of  Colo- 
rado. Early  part  of  career  devoted  to  teaching 
chemistry  and  biochemical  research.  Has  Ph.D. 
from  Chicago. 


EDWARD  A.  STRECKER,  M.D.  (right) 
Jefferson  Medical,  '11,  is  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Psychiatry  at  the  U.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Consultant  to  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
during  the  war,  he  is  author  of  a  book,  What's 
Wrong  with  American  Mothers? 
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JOHIV  F.  McCLOSKEY,  Tulane,  dean  of 
the  New  Orleans  College  of  Pharmacy,  Loyola 
University,  since  1933,  is  also  editor  of  Louisi- 
ana Pharmacist,  a  professional  monthly.  For  his 
service  in  World  War  I  he  was  decorated  with 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  From  1927  to  1936  he 
operated  a  retail   drug  store  in  New  Orleans. 


DR.  ALVAJV  R.  KEPPEL,  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
'17  (above),  is  president  of  Catawba  College, 
Salisbury,  N.C.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Sig  Ep  chapter  at  his  alma  mater. 
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THOMAS  E.  MIIXSOP,  West  Virginia,  is  Weirton  Steel  Conipauv  president. 


Leaders  in  the  Business  World 


ROBERT  G.  DUIVtOP,  Pennsylvania,  '31 
(below),  rose  from  accounting  clerk  to  president 
of  Sun   Oil   Company  in   only  fourteen  years. 


JEAN  L.  SCHURE^IAIV,  Illinois 
(above),  a  vice-president  of  Marshall 
Field,   began   in    1918   as   stock  boy. 


BEX  WOOTEX,  North  Texas  State, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
of  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  president  of  the 
board    of    regents    of    his    alma    mater. 


FLOYD  B.  ODLVM,  Colorado,  '15  (above), 
head  of  Atlas  Corporation,  huge  investment  firm. 
He  financed  most  of  his  college  career  through 
his  own  eflForts. 


ALVIN  R.  CORD,  Kentucky,  '28,  was 
moved  up  to  the  presidency  of  the  Froedert 
Corporation,  mammoth  Milwaukee  grain 
and  malting  company,   in   February,    1953. 


WHITNEY        n.        EASTMAN, 

Dartmouth,  '12,  past  Grand  President, 
is    vice-president    of    General    Mills. 


A  Great  Editor 


BEN  HIBBS,  Kansas,  '23,  became  editor  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  1942.  Editor 
of  the  Daily  Kansan  as  an  undergrad,  Hibbs 
became  small-town  newspaper  man  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  journalism,  then  a  small-town  news- 
paper man  again.  In  1929  he  came  to  Philadel- 
phia as  associate  editor  of  Country  Gentleman, 
moved  up  to  edit  it  in  1940  and  became  a 
director  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company.  Six 
years  ago  his  colleagues  there  said,  "He's  the 
greatest  editor  since  Lorimer."  Says  Hibbs,  "All 
the  shrewd  editorial  planning  and  slanting  in 
the  world  won't  win  readers  unless  a  magazine 
is  honest  and  unless  it  has  a  heart." 


For  Service  Beyond  the  Call  of  Duty 


ARTHUB  B.  POIIVIER,  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
'31,  one  of  the  most  widely  reprinted  edi- 
torial cartoonists  in  the  country,  drew  the 
cartoon  reproduced  on  this  page  for  the 
Detroit,  Michigan,  Free  Press.  Originated 
comic  strip  character,  "Jitter,"  syndicated 
nationally,  while  cartoonist  for  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  Register  and  Tribune.  Gave  it  up  for 
Navy  commission  in  1943.  Joined  Free  Press 
in  1940,  returned  there  from  service  spring 
of  1946.  One  of  his  cartoons  won  second 
place  at  exhibit  at  Grand  Central  Art  Gal- 
leries, 1941.  Was  awarded  Treasury  citation 
in  1943  for  series  of  cartoons  to  aid  war  effort. 


Editorial  Cartoonist 


HAL  BOYLE,  Missouri,  roving  writer 
for  the  Associated  Press,  and  recipient  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  meritorious  war 
reporting,  quickly  packed  ofiF  to  Korea 
when  the  Red  invasion  began,  to  cover 
that  front  from  a  GI  perspective  for  the 
homefolk,  is  now  ready  to  take  his  type- 
writer off  to  any  place  where  his  folk's 
kind  of  news  is  made. 


Three 

Geniuses  of  the 

Typewriter 


MURRAY  HOYT,  Middlebury  (below),  a 
founder  of  his  chapter,  is  a  successful  short 
story  writer  (The  Post,  Collier's,  etc.)  and  also 
the  successful  operator  of  a  summer  camp  at 
Owl's  Head  Bay,  Vergennes,  Vt.  His  book.  Does 
It  Always  Rain  Here,  Mr.  Hoyt?  (Rinehart, 
New  York),  discloses  his  first-rate  gift  as  a 
humorist. 


JOHN  CHAPMAN,  Colorado 
drama  critic  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  is  a  former  president  of  the 
New  York  Drama  Critics'  Circle  and 
editor    of    the    Best    Plays    yearbook. 


WALDO  L.  S€HMITT,  George  Washing- 
ton, '13,  is  head  curator  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  local  Kappa  Sigma  Pi  at  his 
alma  mater  and  was  active  in  getting  it  to  peti- 
tion Sig  Ep.  His  two  brothers  followed  him 
into  the  chapter,  and  more  than  20  years  later 
he  witnessed  the  initiation  of  his  son  Waldo 
Ernest,  who  was  lost  on  the  German  front  in 
1944.  Dr.  Schmitt  is  principally  a  marine  biolo- 
gist and  has  participated  in  many  expeditions. 


WILLIAM  A  HANLEY,  Purdue,  '11,  is 
vice-president  and  a  director  of  Eli  Lilly  Com- 
pany, pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  One  of  sparkplugs  of  his  chapter  in 
its  early  days,  he  is  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
famed  Purdue  plan  of  finance  and  was  for  a 
number  of  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees    of   the   endowment   fimd   of   Sig   Ep. 


Other  Leaders 


O.  E.  REED,  Missouri,  has  been  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  since 
1928.  He  has  taught  dairying  and  dairy 
husbandry  at  Missouri,  Purdue,  Kansas 
State,  and  Michigan  State.  He  has  many 
times  been  a  member  of  the  World's 
Dairy  Congress  and  represented  the 
French  High  Commission  in  purchase  of 
dairy  cattle  in  1919.  While  at  Kansas 
State,    he   was    adviser   to   the    Sig  Eps. 


JOHN  EISELE  DAVIS,  Richmond 
'13,  founder  of  the  Association  for  Physi- 
cal and  Mental  Rehabilitation,  is  one  of 
the  nation's  outstanding  pioneers  in  the 
development  of  recreational  therapy  for 
the  neuropsychiatric.  He  is  Chief  of  Cor- 
rective Therapy  in  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 


HARRY  BUTCHER,  Iowa  State  (above), 
naval  aide  to  General  Eisenhower  during  World 
War  II,  is  author  of  Mij  Three  Years  with 
Eisenhower.  For  several  years  he  has  been 
owner  and  president  of  radio  station  KIST, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


TED  MACK,  Denver,  '26,  star  of  the  Original  Amateur  Hour  on  TV  and  radio, 
was  initiated  into  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  as  William  Edward  Maguiness.  Once  an 
orchestra  leader,  he  has  discovered  many  entertainment  stars  on  the  top  today. 


LT.  GEN.  FRANKLIN  A.  HART,  Au- 
burn (above),  has  served  more  than  half  of  his 
hfe  in  American  mihtary  service.  Assistant  divi- 
sion commander  of  the  Fourth  Marines,  he  was 
in  the  bitter  fighting  in  the  Marshall  Islands, 
and  in  the  toughest  battle  ever  fought  by  troops 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  at  Saipan,  in  the  Marianas. 
Participated  in  Fourth  Division  assault  of  Iwo 
Jima.  He  is  currently  the  commanding  general 
of  the  U.  S.  Fleet  Marine  Corps  in  the  Pacific. 


LT.  GEN.  LEONARD  T.  GEROW,  V.M.I., 

commanded  Fifteenth  Army  which  crossed 
Rhine  River  into  Germany  in  final  sweep  of  in- 
vasion of  World  War  II.  He  had  been  com- 
mander of  the  Fifth  Corps  of  the  First  Army 
during  Normandy  campaign.  In  first  World 
War,  he  won  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and 
French  Legion  of  Honor.  Former  chief  of  the 
U.S.  Army  staflF's  war  plans  division,  he  became 
commandant  of  General  Staff  School,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  after  the  war,  and  was  reassigned 
in  January,  1948,  to  assume  command  of  Second 
Army,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Meade,  Md. 
Delivered  memorial  address  at  Conclave  in 
1947.  Now  retired,  he  lives  at  Petersburg,  Va. 


LT.   GEN.  ANTHONY  C.  McAUUFFE, 

West  Virginia  (above)  was  one  of  the  few  high- 
ranking  officers  of  World  War  II  to  become  one 
of  its  chief  heroes.  When  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion was  surrounded  by  seven  Panzer  divisions, 
and  Nazis  sent  ultimatum  to  surrender.  Gen. 
McAuliffe  told  them  to  go  fly  a  kite,  fought 
them  to  a  standstill.  He  was  named  U.  S.  Army 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  operations  in  February, 


Great  Generals 


A  Man  Who  Died 
For  His  Country 


JAMES  V.  F4»RRESTAL,  Dartmouth,  '18, 
who  became  the  nation's  first  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  September  17,  1947,  is  shown  being 
sworn  in  by  Chief  Justice  Fred  M.  Vinson. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  Forrestal 
in  February,  1944,  took  a  tour  of  inspection  to 
the  Marshall  Islands  while  America's  war 
against  the  Japanese  was  still  in  progress.  He  is 
largely  credited  with  "the  projection  and  highly 
efficient  wartime  operation  of  the  largest  fleet 
the  world  has  known." 

In  an  appraisal  by  William  Henry  Chamber- 
lin  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  26,  1952, 
Forrestal  is  termed  "a  passionate  patriot  and  a 
clear-sighted  statesman"  who  stands  out  among 
the  prominent  Washington  figures  of  the  war 
and  postwar  years.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength 
in  the  reorientation  of  American  policy  toward 
Russia. 

Born  in  Beacon,  Dutchess  County,  N.Y.,  on 
February  15,  1892,  James  Forrestal  attended 
local  public  schools  and  after  completing  his 
freshman  year  at  Dartmouth,  transferred  to 
Princeton,  working  his  way  through. 


His  success  came  in  the  investment  field,  in 
which  he  became  president  in  1931  of  Dillon, 
Read  &  Company,  investment  brokers.  James 
Forrestal  sold  his  partnership  in  this  large,  suc- 
cessful firm  and  in  1940  went  to  Washington 
and  became  an  anonymous  assistant  to  F.D.R. 

Three  months  after  his  arrival  he  was  named 
to  the  Navy  Department  as  Under  Secretary  to 
the  late  Frank  Knox,  becoming  Secretary  upon 
the  latter's  death,  in  May,  1944. 

Forrestal's  memory  is  commemorated  by  a 
plaque  at  the  entrance  to  the  Pentagon  and  by 
the  newly  opened  James  Forrestal  Research 
Center  at  Princeton  University.  With  its  jet 
propulsion  laboratories,  rocket  pits,  subsonic 
wind  tunnels  and  other  equipment,  some  of  it 
highly  secret,  this  institution  is  designed  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  for  which  James  Forrestal  gave 
his    life:    The    security   of    the    United    States. 


Tlie  Si^  Ep  Who  Gave  the  World  Basiietball 


FIRST  ...  Dr.  Nai- 
smith  is  at  the  right 
in  the  top  row  in  this 
photo  of  the  first  bas- 
ketball team  in  1891 
at  Y.M.C.A.  Training 
School  in  Springfield, 
where  he  invented  the 
game.  For  many  years 
Dr.  Naismith  served  as 
basketball  coach  at  Kan- 
sas and  was  instructor 
in  physical  education. 


THE  SIGEP  HOMES 

No  man  can  live  very  long  in  a  well-run  fraternity  house 
without  developing  a  tremendous  respect  for  its  capacity 
to  produce  character. 

There  are  no  finer  homes  than  well-run  fraternity  houses. 
The  best  influences  of  family  life  operate  within  them.  A  well- 
operated,  well-manned  house  reflects  the  characteristics  of  the 
men  who  dwell  there.  The  men  learn  to  get  on  with  their 
fellows  or  they  do  not  last  long. 

In  a  good  fraternity  house  sound  character  and  high  traits 
tend  to  drive  out  unsound  character  and  low  traits,  thus  ac- 
complishing results  far  above  and  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  college  curriculum. 
The  men  make  the  houses,  but  the  whole  family  helps.  The  family  includes  house- 
mother, elder  faculty  brothers,  the  alumni  treasurer  and  other  devoted  alumni, 
the  district  governors,  and  the  Central  Office  staff.  Whatever  the  occasional  weak- 
nesses or  shortcomings  of  fraternity  chapter  houses,  the  homes  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
which  are  pictured  in  this  section  of  the  Journal  are,  as  they  have  always  been, 
clinics  in  democratic  and  Christian  living. 

Thousands  of  Sig  Eps  will  vouch  that  they  have  spent  some  of  the  happiest 
years  of  their  lives  in  them  and  from  their  brothers  have  learned  some  of  the  most 
valuable  lessons  of  a  lifetime. 


AL.ABAMA  .  .  .  (Alabama  Beta)  University  Avenue,  Tuscaloosa.  House  was  completed  in  fall, 
1950.  Two-story  brick.  26  rooms  plus  large  attic.  Chapter  has  initiated  357  men  since  start  in  1927. 


AVBIJRN  .  ,  .  (Alabama  Alpha)  152  North  Gay  Street,  Auburn.  House  was  completed 
in    1931.    Brick,    three    floors,    18    bedrooms.    Chapter    has    initiated    716   since    1908. 


BAKER  .  .  .  (Kansas 
Alpha)  Baldwin  City. 
Frame  building,  three 
floors,  13  rooms,  houses 
30  to  40  men.  Owned  by 
alumni  board.  Chapter 
has  initiated  554  since  its 
founding  in  1910. 


BAIX  STATE  .  .  .  (Indiana 
Gamma)  526  North  Martin 
Street.  Two  story  frame  house 
accommodates  20,  acquired  in 
fall  of  1952.  Chapter  has  62 
initiates. 


BOSTON  .  .  .  (Massachusetts 
Gamma)  63  Bay  State  Road, 
Boston.  House  purchased  by 
alumni  in  1951.  Three  floors, 
brick,  with  stone  front.  It  is 
three  floors  high  in  front  part 
and  four  floors  high  in  rear 
section.  Overlooks  the  Charles 
River.  13  rooms.  Can  accom- 
modate 30  brothers.  Between 
November  11,  1950,  when 
chapter  was  founded,  and 
June  30,  1952,  chapter  had 
initiated  111  men. 


BOIVLING  (jiREEIV  .  .  .  (Ohio  Kappa)  325 
North  Main  Street,  BowUng  Green.  Frame 
construction.  Two  floors  and  dormitory  attic. 
Chapter  has  initiated  121  since  start  in  1950. 


BRADLEY  .  .  .  (IIH- 
nois  Delta)  813  South 
James  Street,  Peoria. 
House  can  hold  18 
men.  Chapter  installed 
January  9,  1949.  Has 
initiated  130  men. 


BUCKNELL  .   .   .    (Pennsylvania   Kappa)    103   Brown  Street,   Lewisburg.   Two-story,   brick 
house  will  accommodate  25.  Chapter  received  its  charter  April  30,  1938.  Chapter  roll:  227, 


CALIFORNIA  .  .  .  (Cal- 
ifornia Alpha)  2714  Ridge 
Road,  Berkeley.  House  which 
has  four  floors  and  can  ac- 
commodate 35  men,  was 
bought  in  January,  1952. 
There  are  17  bedrooms,  5 
baths,  and  a  chapter  room, 
as  well  as  two  sleeping 
porches.  Chapter  roll  con- 
tains 569. 


CIIVCIIVNATI  .  .  .  (Ohio  Theta)  264  Calhoun  Street,  Cincinnati.  Chapter 
was   installed   July   30,    1949.    Since   then    138   men  have   been    initiated. 


COLORADO  .  .  .  (Colorado  Alpha)  1005  Broadway,  Boulder.  Three-story  house  of  hght 
brick,  nicknamed  "The  Post  Office."  Chapter  has  initiated  634  men  since  founding  in  1904. 
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COLORADO  A  &  M  .  .  .  (Colorado  Gamma)  121  East  Lake  Street,  Fort  Collins.  Acquired 
by  alumni  from  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  in  1932.  Colonial  architecture,  dark  and  red  brick,  seventeen 
rooms  and  a  dormitory  and  three  basement  rooms.  Can  house  45.  Chapter  roll  contains  759. 


COLORADO  MINES  .  .  .  (Colorado  Delta)  917  Fifteenth  Street,  Golden.  Three  floors, 
brick;  15  rooms,  accommodating  35  men.  Built  in  1902  and  acquired  by  chapter  in  1923,  vear 
of  founding.  Number  of  members  initiated:  442. 
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COLORADO    STATE    .    .    .    (Greeley)   Colorado  Epsilon,    1715   Seventh 
Avenue,  Greeley.  College  maintains  house  for  chapter.  Initiated  men:   69. 


CORNELL  .  .  .  (New  York  Beta)  112  Edgemoor  Lane,  Ithaca.  Frame  building  owned  * 

by  alumni  board.  Chapter  established  September  24,  1912,  has  initiated  547  brothers. 
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CULVER-STOCKTON  .  .  .  (Missouri  Ep- 
silon)  811  White  Street,  Canton.  Brick  house 
of  two  stories  and  attic.  Can  accommodate 
24.  Since  installation  on  March  15,  1952,  33 
men  have  been  initiated. 


^      HOUSES      ^ 


DARTMOUTH  .  .  . 

(New  Hampshire  Al- 
pha) 8  School  Street, 
Hanover.  Frame  house 
of  8  bedrooms,  can 
house  11.  Owned  by 
alumni  since  January, 
1948.  Chapter  roll: 
587.  Estabhshed  1909. 
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BAVIDSOIV  .  .  .  (North  Carolina  Epsilon)  Davidson,  N.C.  One  of  several  one-story  lodges  pro- 
vided the  fraternities  by  the  College.  Has  living  room,  chapter  room,  and  three  smaller  rooms. 
Chapter  has  occupied  since  charter  was  granted  in   1930.  Chapter  has  initiated  346  members. 


DAVIS  &  ELKIIVS  .  .  .  (West 
Virginia  Delta)  219  Second  Street, 
Elkins.  Three  blocks  from  cam- 
pus, one  block  from  shopping 
district.  Housing  capacity:  30. 
Number  of  initiates:  120.  The 
chapter  was  installed  March  19, 
1949. 
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DELAWARE.  .  .(Dela- 
ware Alpha)  Newark. 
Three-story,  red-brick 
construction.  Chapter  es- 
tabHshed  in  1907,  has 
initiated     628     brothers. 


DENVER  .  .  .  (Colorado  Beta)  2000  South  Gaylord,  Denver.  Chapter  established  in  1913. 
Two-story    house,    red    brick    construction.    630    men    have    been    initiated    since    founding. 
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DRAKE  .  .  .  (Iowa  Delta)  1073  Thirty-seventh  Street,  Des  Moines.  Three-story  stucco 
and  brick  structure.  Chapter  was  established  May  9,  1948,  and  has  initiated  191  men. 


DRIJRY  .  .  .  (Missouri 
Delta)  1035  North  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Spring- 
field. Two  and  one-half 
story,  will  accommodate 
17.  Chapter  has  initiated 
95  men  since  its  found- 
ing on    May   14,    1949. 
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DUKE  .  .  .  (North  Caro- 
lina Gamma),  campus  of 
Duke  University,  Durham. 
House  is  part  of  campus- 
owned  fraternity  row.  394 
men  have  been  initiated 
since  installation  on  March 
27,  1909. 


^     HOUSES     ^ 


EMPORIA  .  .  .  (Kansas 
Epsilon)  1102  Commercial 
Street,  Emporia.  Frame 
house  of  two  stories  and  attic 
can  house  23  men.  Since  in- 
stallation on  February  10, 
1951,  chapter  has  initiated 
109  members. 


FLORIDA  .  .  .  (Florida  Alpha)  1456  West  University  Avenue,  Gainesville.  Classical  architec- 
ture, two  floors,  14  rooms,  can  house  35.  Built  in  1920,  acquired  by  alumni  in  1929.  New  dining 
room  completed  in  1947.  Chapter  established  1925.  Since  then  588  men  have  been  initiated. 


FLORIDA  SOUTHERN  .  .  .  (Flor- 
ida Delta),  Lakeland.  Chapter  in- 
stalled May  28,  1949.  Chapter  roster 
totaled  90  on  June  30,  1952. 


FLORIDA  STATE  .  .  .  (Florida  Epsilon)  547  West  College  Avenue,  Talla- 
hassee. Frame  construction  of  two  stories  and  attic.  Since  chapter  was  founded 
May  6,  1950,  47  men  were  initiated. 


GEORGIA   TECH   .   .   .  (Georgia  Alpha)    190   Fifth   Street  N.W.,   Atlanta. 
Chapter  has  initiated  556  members  since  it  was  first  chartered  on  April  1,  1907. 
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ILLIIVOIS  .  .  .  (Illinois  Alpha) 
1105  South  Fourth  Street, 
Champaign.  One  of  largest  in 
fraternity,  can  house  75,  de- 
signed by  architect  A.  P.  Dip- 
pold,  past  Grand  President. 
Built  in  1925.  Owned  by  alum- 
ni. Chapter  begun  in  1903,  has 
largest  roster  in  fraternity:  822. 


^      HOUSES      ^ 


INDIANA  .  .  .  (Indiana  Beta)  714  East  Eighth  Street,  Bloomington.  Alumni 
purchased  house  in  1947.  It  has  three  stories  and  can  house  35  to  40.  Of  brick 
construction,  built  in  1920's.  Chapter  founded  in  1931,  has  initiated  249  men. 


*      HOUSES      i^ 


''""vmmmb.im 


INDIANA  STATE  .  .  .  (Pennsylvania  Xi) 
Cottage  B,  shown  at  left,  houses  10  men,  is 
located  at  534  College  Avenue,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Cottage  A,  not  shown,  is  located  at  530  College 
Avenue  and  can  accommodate  16  men.  Since 
charter  was  installed  on  January  5,  1952,  the 
roster  has  grown  to  97  members. 


IOWA  ,  .  .  (Iowa  Gamma)  702  North  Dubuque  Street,  Iowa  City.  Old  English  architecture, 
gray  stone.  Three  floors,  19  rooms,  built  to  house  36  men  in  1929,  now  houses  44.  Owned  by 
alumni.  Chapter  established  in  1917,  has  initiated  554  men. 
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IOWA  STATE  .  .  .  (Iowa  Beta)  228  Gray  Avenue,  Ames.  Old  English,  brick,  four  floors,  35 
rooms  of  which  15  are  study  rooms.  Built  in  1929  for  chapter.  Now  accommodates  45.  Designed 
by  Sig  Ep  architect,  Amos  Emery,  Penn,  '22.  Roster:  573. 


IOWA  WESLEYAX  .  .  .  (Iowa  Alpha)  301  West  Broad  Street,  Mount  Pleasant.  Chapter 
established  in  1913,  has  since  initiated  483  brothers.  House  is  owned  by  alumni  corporation. 
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HOUSES 


JOHXS  HOPKINS  .  .  .  (Maryland 
Alpha)  3025  Saint  Paul  Street,  Balti- 
more. Owned  by  alumni.  Chapter 
established    1929,    has    initiated    351. 


KANSAS  .  .  .  (Kansas  Gamma)  Seventeenth  Street  at  Tennessee,  Lawrence,  Kan.  House 
completed  February,  1949.  Haydite  brick  construction,  aluminum  trimming,  steel-decked  roof, 
concrete  slab  floors.  Second  floor  opens  at  ground  level  in  rear  to  20-car  parking  space.  Floor 
contains  14  four-men  study  rooms,  two  phone  booths.  Dormitory  contains  double  bunks,  has 
emergency  exit.  Chapter  has  initiated  569  men  since  installation  on  April  28,  1923. 


KAIVSAS  STATE  .  .  .  (Kansas  Beta)  221  North  Delaware,  Manhattan.  Lodge  type  house, 
much  of  which  was  built  by  men  themselves.  Highest  spot  in  Manhattan.  Architects'  plans 
being  considered  for  new  house.  Chapter  established  1918.  Since  then  569  have  been  initiated. 


KENT  STATE  .  .  .  (Ohio  Lamb- 
da) Kent,  Ohio.  The  story  of  the 
installation  of  this  chapter  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


KENTUCKY  .  .  .  (Kentucky  Alpha)  509  East  Main  Street,  Lexington.  Largest  fraternity 
house  on  the  campus,  it  has  28  rooms,  7  baths,  and  5  basement  rooms.  Of  red  brick,  it  houses 
40.    It  is   called  "The   Mansion."   Chapter  has   initiated  338  men   since  chartered  in   1933. 


LAWRENCE  .  .  .  (Wisconsin  Alpha)  726  East  John  Street,  Appleton.  One  of  five  alike  in  fra- 
ternity quadrangle  built  in  1941.  Two  stories,  stone,  has  31  rooms.  Houses  24.  College  owns  and 
collects  rent.  Since  chapter  was  founded  February  27,   1915,  654  men  have  been  initiated. 
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^      HOUSES      ^ 


LEHIGH  .  .  .  (Penn- 
sylvania Epsilon)  61 
West  Market  Street, 
Bethlehem.  Three- 
story,  wood  and  brick. 
Chapter  established 
1907.  Roster  of  mem- 
bers: 469. 


LOUISVILLE  .  .  .  (Kentucky  Beta)  2104  South  First  Street,  Louisville.  Frame 
house,   two   stories.    Chapter  installed   May    17,    1947;   has   initiated    122  men. 
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MARSHALL  .  .  .  (West  Virginia  Gamma)  1661  Sixth  Avenue,  Hunt- 
ington, W.Va.  Purchased  by  alumni  board  June  9,  1953.  Has  13  rooms, 
can  hold  30  men.  Chapter  has  initiated  159  men  since  installation  in  1947. 


MARYLAND  .  .  .  (Maryland  Beta)  7403  Hopkins  Avenue,  College  Park.  Frame  house  of  three 
floors.  Upper  two  floors  have  6  bedrooms  and  2  baths.  Chapter  installed  May  7,  1949.  Roster:  136. 


MASSACHUSKTTS    .   .   .   (Massachusetts   Alphaj   y   Chestnut  Street,   Amherst.   Three-and- 
one-half    story    frame    construction.    Chapter    installed    1912.    Roster    contains    468    names. 


M.I.T.  .  .  .  (Massachusetts  Delta) 
518  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Brick 
construction  of  five  stories,  can  ac- 
commodate 42  men.  House  pur- 
chased by  alumni  in  1950.  Over- 
looks the  Charles  River  and  campus 
on  the  north.  Since  installation  on 
February  23,  1952,  as  112th  chap- 
ter,   88   men   have   been   initiated. 


MIAMI,  Ohio  .  .  .  (Ohio  Eta)  224  East  Church  Street,  Oxford.  Frame  construction. 
Chapter   established    in    December,    1948.    Since   then    186   men   have   been   initiated. 


MICHIGAN  .  .  .  (Michigan  Alpha)  733  South  State  Street,  Ann  Arbor.  Fine,  traditional  loca- 
tion. Built  in  1919  for  Delta  Chi,  bought  by  alumni  in  1938.  House  supplemented  by  30-man 
annex  across  street.  Chapter  established  December  14,  1912,  since  then  has  initiated  704  men. 


MIDDLEBURY  .  .  .  (Vermont  Beta)  137  South  Main  Street,  Middlebury.  Wood  and  stone 
construction,  owned  by  alumni.   Chapter  was  founded  in   1925,  has  initiated  380  brothers. 


MINNESOTA     .     .     .     (Minnesota    Alpha)     1120    Fifth    Street,     S.E., 
MinneapoHs.  Acquired  in  spring  of  1953,  accommodates  16.  Initiates:  358. 
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MISSOURI  .  .  .  (Missouri  Alpha)  509  Kentucky  Boulevard,  Columbia.  House  designed  by 
Sig  Ep  architect  Dippold.  Three  stories,  brick.  Chapter  established  in  1914,  has  initiated  539. 


MISSOURI  MIXES  .  .  .  (Missouri  Gamma)  401  East  Seventh  Street,  Rolla.  Three-floor, 
white  frame,  built  in  1920.  Nine  rooms,  houses  22,  garage  converted  for  living,  houses  5.  House 
rented  on  five-year  contract.  Chapter  established  in  1947,  and  since  then  has  initiated  126  men. 
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MONMOUTH   .   .   .   (Illinois   Gamma)  714  East   Broadway,   Monmouth.   Frame  con- 
struction. Chapter  established  May  22,  1948.  Roll  contains  the  names  of  140  initiates. 


MONTAIVA  .  .  .  (Montana  Alpha)  140  University  Avenue,  Missoula.  Acquired  by  alumni  in 
September,  1947.  Two  stories,  10  rooms  and  basement.  Holds  30  men  but  will  be  enlarged. 
Chapter  was  established  February  2,  1918,  and  since  then  has  initiated  413  men. 
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IVEBRASKA  .  .  .  (Nebraska  Alpha)  601  North  Sixteenth  Street,  Lincoln.  Old  English, 
red  brick  construction.  Four  floors,  accommodates  54.  Built  in  1929,  owned  by  alumni. 
Chapter  established  in  1911.  Brothers  initiated:  748. 


NEW  MEXICO  .  .  .  (New  Mexico  Alpha)  1901  Los  Lomas  Road,  Albuquerque.  Built  as  a 
club  house  in  1940,  and  not  meant  to  afford  living  quarters  until  a  special  wing  could  be  con- 
structed, this  pueblo  style  two-story  house  sleeps  22  and  has  dining  accommodations  for  40. 
It  stands  on  a  University-owned  lot  but  is  owned  by  chapter  alumni  board.  Lot  75  x  175. 
Chapter  was  founded  in  1929.  Roll:  281. 


I¥YU  .  .  .  (New  York  Gamma) 
141  West  Fourth  Street,  New 
York.  In  Greenwich  Village  near 
Washington  Square;  3-story, 
brick,  14  rooms.  Can  accom- 
modate 20.  Acquired  by  alumni 
in  1947.  Chapter  established 
1930.  Roster  of  members:  341. 


HOUSES 


NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  .  .  .  (North  Carolina  Beta)  2512  Clarke  Avenue,  Raleigh. 
Two  story  brick,  9  bedrooms,  will  house  28,  dine  60.  Built  in  1928,  Georgian  architecture, 
bought  by  alumni  in  1948.  Chapter  established  in  1905,  since  then  has  initiated  473  brothers. 


WORTH   TEXAS   STATE   .   .    .   (Texas   Beta)   1320  Maple,   Denton.   Two-story  frame  house 
rented  from  the  College.  Houses  20.  Since  installation  May  10,  1952,  108  men  have  been  initiated. 


NORWICH  .  .  .  (Vermont  Alpha)  63  Central  Street,  Northfield.  Dutch  Colonial,  red  brick,  built 
by  alumni  in  1938.  Two  floors  and  basement.  Dining  room  and  kitchen  accommodate  50  men. 
No  living  quarters.  Chapter  was  established  in  1908,  and  since  then  has  initiated  644  brothers. 
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OHIO  NORTHERN  .  .  .  (Ohio  Alpha)  821  South  Gilbert  Street,  Ada.  Built  in  1914-15  by 
men  in  the  chapter,  first  house  in  Ohio  erected  for  fraternity  use.  Thirteen  study  rooms  on  second 
floor,  dormitory  on  third.  Chapter  established  February  18,  1905.  745  men  have  been  initiated. 


OHIO    STATE   .    ,    .    (Ohio  Gamma)    154   East  WoodruflF  Avenue,    Columbus.   Owned  by 
alumni.  Chapter  received  charter  January  31,  1908,  has  since  that  time  initiated  601  brothers. 
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OHIO  WESLEYAW  .  .  .  (Ohio  Epsilon)  133  North  Washington  Street,  Delaware.  Acquired 
by  alumni  in  1925,  remodeled  in  1928.  Red  brick  Colonial  with  Corinthian  pillars.  Three 
floors,  12  study  rooms  which  accommodate  26.  Chapter  founded  1915,  has  initiated  526  men. 

OKLAHOMA  .  .  .  (Oklahoma  Beta)  518  South  Boulevard,  Norman.  Dutch  Colonial  archi- 
tecture. Three  floors,  18  rooms  and  sleeping  porch,  can  house  54.  Built  in  1922,  once  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta  house,  acquired  by  alumni  in  1946,  year  chapter  was  founded.  Roll:  187. 
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OK1.AUOMA  A  &  M  .  .  .  (Oklahoma  Alpha)  324  Monroe  Street,  Stillwater.  English  style, 
built  for  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  in  1929,  acquired  by  Sig  Ep  alumni  in  1935.  Three  floors  and 
basement,  houses  50.  Chapter  established  in  1919,  and  since  then  has  initiated  672  brothers. 


OREGON  .  .  .  (Oregon  Beta)  840  East  Eleventh  Street,  Eugene.  French  Provincial  architecture, 
wood  construction,  three  floors,  25  rooms,  holds  44.  Acquired  by  alumni  in  1934.  Chapter  re- 
ceived charter  on  May  20,  1926,  has  initiated  424  brothers. 
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^       HOUSES       iK 


OREGON  STATE  .  .  .  (Oregon  Alpha)  224  North  Twenty-sixth  Street,  Corvallis.  Southern 
Colonial,  three  story  brick,  erected  in  1926  by  alumni,  long  mortgage-free.  Has  25  rooms  and 
large  basement,  facilities  for  55  men.  Chapter  founded  in   1918.  Roster  of  members:   531. 

PENN  .  .  ,  (Pennsylvania  Delta)  3909  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia.  Mid-Victorian,  brick,  erected 
in  1905  as  private  home,  but  perfectly  suited  for  fraternity  living.  Acquired  by  alumni  in  1914, 
has  four  floors,  12  bedrooms.  Chapter  established  on  March  12,  1904.  Roster  of  members:  747. 
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P.EIVIV  STATE  .  .  .  (Pennsylvania  Eta)  Locust  Lane  and  Prospect  Avenue,  State  College. 
Spanish  stucco.  Built  for  chapter  by  alumni  in  1928.  Three  floors  and  basement,  22  rooms, 
accommodating  44.  Established  1915.  Roster  of  members:  566. 


PURDUE  .  .  .  (Indiana  Alpha)  690  Waldron  Street,  West  Lafayette.  English,  three  floors,  can 
house  60.  Seventeen  study  rooms.  Built  in  1916  when  fire  destroyed  former  house,  originating 
Purdue  Plan  of  chapter  finance.  Chapter  was  established  March  24,  1905,  has  initiated  726. 
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RENSSELAER  .  .  .  (New  York  Delta)  2209  Sixteenth  Street,  Troy.  Frame  house,  built  in 
1900.  Twenty  rooms,  with  majority  of  men  sleeping  in  dormitory  on  third  floor.  Chapter  has 
occupied  house  since  1928,  purchased  by  alumni  in  1944.  Chapter  acquired  in  TUO  merger 
in  1938.  Men  initiated:  249. 


RICHMOND   .   .   .    (Virginia  Alpha)  6912   Boatwright  Drive,   Richmond.   Lodge 
completed  in  spring  of  1952.  The  mother  chapter  has  initiated  471  men  since  1901. 


RUTGERS  .  .  .  (New  Jersey  Beta)  590  George  Street,  New  Brunswick.  Frame  house  of  two 
stories  and  attic,  situated  on  bank  of  Raritan.  Bought  in  1938  by  Raritan  Club  which  received 
charter  January  15,  1944.  Chapter  has  initiated  153  men. 


HOUSES 


SANTA  BARRARA  .  .  .  (Cah- 
fornia  Gamma)  700  West  Canon 
Perdido,  Santa  Barbara.  Ranch  type 
house  two  miles  from  campus.  Will 
accommodate  40.  Chapter  received 
charter  in  June,  1947,  and  since 
then    has    initiated    152    members. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  . 

English   type,   frame   and   stucco, 


.  (California  Beta)  630  West  28th  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
two    stories.    Chapter    established    1928.    Roster:    602. 


JOHN  R.  STETSON  .  .  .  (Florida 
Beta)  327  Minnesota  Avenue,  DeLand. 
Obtained  in  1952.  Chapter  was  estab- 
hshed  in  February,  1949,  has  initiated 
116  men. 
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STEVEJ^S  .  .  .  (New  Jersey  Alpha)  530  Hud- 
son Street,  Hoboken.  Brick  construction,  four 
floors.  Chapter  was  established  when  Theta 
Upsilon  Omega  merged  with  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
in  1938.  Since  then  182  men  have  been  initiated. 


'****w»nwiM'^'W't"Wiwi>iw 
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HOUSES 


SYRACUSE  .  .  .  (New  York  Alpha)  310  Walnut  Place,  Syracuse.  Classical  revival,  brick, 
two  floors  and  dormitory.  Owned  by  alumni.  Chapter  launched  in  1905,  has  initiated  729. 


TEIVXESSEE  .  .  .  (Tennessee  AlphaJ  1533  Laurel  Avenue,  Knoxville.  House  owned  by 
alumni.  Brick  construction.  Annex  in  rear  also  owned  by  chapter  alumni.  Chapter  was  estab- 
lished in  1913,  has  initiated  623  members. 


TEXAS  .  .  .  (Texas  Alpha)  706  West  26th  Street,  Austin.  Brick,  two-story. 
Chapter  was  established  on  May  24,  1930,  since  then  has  initiated  483  men. 
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THIEL  .  .  .  (Pennsylvania  Nu)  112  College  Avenue,  Greenville.  Two-story  frame  con- 
struction.  Chapter  established  November  12,   1948,  and  has  initiated  a  total  of   118. 


TOLEDO  .  .  .  (Ohio  Iota)  335  Winthrop  Street,  Toledo.  Two  story,  has  4  bedrooms, 
3  baths,  ballroom,  library,  and  office  on  second  and  third  floors,  other  quarters  in  base- 
ment.   Since   chapter   was   established   September  30,    1950,    167   men   have   been   initiated. 


TULSA   .   .   .  (Oklahoma  Gamma)  3144  East  Seventh  Street,  Tulsa.  Two-story  frame 
construction.  A  total  of  171  men  have  been  initiated  since  charter  was  installed  in  1946. 


UTAH  .  .  .  (Utah  Beta)  153  South  13th  East,  Salt  Lake  City.  Acquired  in  November,  1952. 
Houses  40,  dining  room  capacity  50.  Chapter  has  initiated  39  since  installation  in  February,  1950. 
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UTAO  STATE  .  .  .  (Utah  Alpha)  133  East  Center  Street,  Logan.  Alumni  purchased  in  1947. 
Two  stories  and  attic,  stone,  can  accommodate  36  men.  Utah  Alpha  was  established  March  20, 
1936.  Since  that  date  it  has  initiated  311  brothers. 


VERMONT  .  .  .  (Vermont  Gamma) 
360  Pearl  Street,  Burlington.  Leased 
by  alumni  in  1951. 


VIRGINIA  .  .  .  (Virginia  Eta)  150  Madison  Lane,  Charlottesville.  Classic  revival  architecture, 
brick,  three  stories  and  attic,  can  accommodate  30,  dine  60,  contains  24  rooms,  built  in  1925. 
Looks  up  at  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.   Chapter  established  April  27,  1907,  has  initiated  605. 


HOUSES 


WAKE  FOREST  .  .  .  (North  Caro- 
lina Zeta),  Wake  Forest.  Sig  Ep 
dwelling  is  unit  of  dormitories  erected 
to  accommodate  fraternities.  Chapter 
has  another  house,  rented  from  college, 
which  contains  dining  facilities  and 
several  additional  rooms.  Chapter  es- 
tablished April  19,  1940,  and  has  initi- 
ated 285  brothers  since  that  time. 


WASHIXGTOIV  .  .  .  (Washington  Beta)  2003  East  47th  Street,  Seattle.  Modern  functional 
design  can  house  40  men.  Chapter  was  established  on  January  14,  1922,  has  initiated  408. 


^HOIJSES^ 

WASHINGTON  STATE  .  .  .  (Washington  Alpha)  506  Colorado  Street,  Pullman,  English 
Medieval  style,  brick  construction,  built  in  1925.  Has  three  floors,  a  basement,  19  rooms,  and 
can  house  53  men.  House  owned  by  alumni.  Established  March  2,  1912.  Roster  of  members:  641. 


WESTMINSTER  .  .  .  (Pennsylvania  Lambda)  440  New  Castle  Street,  New  Wilmington. 
House  two  and  a  half  stories,  frame  style,  owned  by  alumni.  Chapter  received  charter  on  April 
30,  1938,  when  Theta  Upsilon  Omega  was  merged  with  Sig  Ep.  Roster  of  members:  458. 


HOUSES 


WEST  VIRGINIA  .  .  .  (West 
Virginia  Beta)  118  Willey  Street, 
Morgantown.  Two-story  frame 
construction.  Chapter  was  in- 
stalled March  25,  1903,  and  has 
initiated  585  members. 
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WORCESTER  .  .  .  (Massachusetts  Beta)  11  Boynton  Street,  Worcester.  Wood  construction 
on  solid  rock  foundation,  originally  erected  for  president  of  college  in  1894.  Acquired  by  alumni 
in  1942.  Three  stories  with  4-room  basement.  Newly  remodeled  house  now  has  accommodations 
for  36  men,  dining  room  can  seat  over  70.  Number  of  members  initiated:  389. 


WYOMING   .   .   .   (Wyoming  Alpha)   Fraternity  Park,   Laramie.   House  acquired  in   1938 
by   Lambda   Tau   Delta   local   which  received   charter   May    1,    1943.    Chapter  roster:    164. 
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One  of  Auburn's  favorite  graduates,  Lt.  Gen.  Franklin  A.  Hart  (second  from  right)  joins  with 
three  fellow  Sig  Eps  in  pointing  to  their  pictures  on  the  charter.  From  left,  they  are:  W.  B. 
Nickerson,  Thomas  L,  Sharpe,  and  Augustus  F.  Whitfield.  Hart  commands  Marines  in  Pacific. 

THArS  ABOUT  EVERYTHING 

About  the  return  of  some  celebrated  alumni,  the  passing  of  a  Senator, 
the  42,000th  Sig  Ep,  and  other  brief  items  of  moment  from  here  and  there. 


The  Alumni  Heart 

When  Lt.  Gen.  Franklin  A.  Hart,  Auburn,  '13, 
journeyed  to  his  alma  mater  for  a  special 
alumni  award  last  June,  several  of  his  old  chap- 
ter-house roommates  got  together  with  him 
for  a  reunion  at  the  house.  These  included 
W.  B.  Nickerson,  12,  of  Jackson's  Gap;  Thomas 
L.  Sharpe,  '14,  of  Harlan,  Ky.;  and  Augustus 
F.  Whitfield,  '13,  Ages,  Ky. 


N.C.  Ball  guests  Rufty,  left,  and  Rockwell. 


The  famed  Carolina  Ball  of  1953  brought  out 
one  famous  Sig  Ep  who  hadn't  attended  a 
fraternity  dance  in  40  years.  From  his  home 
in  Asheville,  N.C.  to  Raleigh  came  Paul  Ayres 
Rockwell,  Washington  and  Lee,  '10,  flyer  in 
the  Lafayette  Escadrille  in  World  War  I  and 
onetime  member  of  the  French  Foreign  Legion. 
The  same  celebrated  dance  also  brought  out 
Henry  E.  Rufty,  North  Carolina  State,  who 
attended  the  first  ball  in  1925  and  wanted  to 
see  if  they  had  improved  any. 

Author  of  the  story  describing  the  University 
of  Richmond's  new  fraternity  row  in  the  Alumni 
Bulletin  is  William  L.  Phillips,  '03,  a  founder 
of  the  Fraternity  and  Grand  Secretary  Emeri- 
tus. 

Among  the  first  three  lodges,  officially  opened 
on  April  26,  was  that  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon, 
the  others  being  Phi  Delta  Theta  and  Phi 
Gamma  Delta. 

The  first  fraternity  on  campus  was  Kappa 
Alpha,  established  in  1870. 

At  the  Commencement  exercises  of  Coe  Col- 
lege in  June  U.  S.  Senator  Bourke  B.  Hicken- 
looper,  Iowa  Beta,  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  LL.D. 

U.  S.  Senator  Willis  Smith,  North  Carolina 
Gamma,  '10,  Democrat  from  the  state  of  North 
Carolina,  Raleigh  attorney  and  onetime  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association,  once  a 
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basketball  star  for  his  alma  mater,  died  on 
June  26,  1953,  in  the  Bethesda,  Md.,  Naval 
Hospital,  of  a  coronary  thrombosis. 

While  active  members  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
receive  the  Journal,  many  alumni  do  not. 

Approximately  5,000  back  issues  of  the 
Journal  were  sent  out  in  June  to  Sig  Eps 
initiated  before  1924  who  do  not  receive  the 
magazine. 

From  time  to  time  when  sufficient  copies 
become  available  they  will  be  sent  out  to 
non-subscribers,  beginning  with  Alabama 
Alphans  and  proceeding  alphabetically  down 
the  list,  until  the  entire  living  membership  of 
Journal  non-scribers  has  been  circulated. 
Though  these  men  may  thus  not  read  about 
Sig  Ep  doings  every  year  there  will  be  some 
association  through  the  printed  pages  at  least 
every  few  years  which  especially  those  who 
have  no  group  contact  should  welcome. 


Sig  Ep  Row 

The  Big  Five.  The  five  chapters  which  led  all 
others  in  the  fraternity  in  number  of  men  initi- 
ated since  establishment,  as  of  June  30,  are: 
First,  Illinois  with  822;  second,  Colorado  Mines 
with  759;  third,  Nebraska  with  748;  fourth, 
Penn  with  747;  and  fifth,  Ohio  Northern  with 
745. 

The  Delaware  house  boasts  an  amazing  niche 
in  individual  athletic  leadership,  having  no 
less  than  five  varsity  team  captains.  They  are 
Bill  Annonio  as  co-captain  of  baseball.  Bill 
Reybold,  captain  of  track  and,  along  with 
Brother  Roger  Fouracre,  captain  of  cross  coun- 
try; and  Frank  White  as  captain  of  both  basket- 
ball and  tennis. 

The  famed  Carolina  Ball  isn't  the  only  popu- 
lar group  activity  in  the  district  of  the  Caro- 
linas.  Last  May  2,  brothers  in  the  district  par- 
ticipated in  the  annual  celebration  known  as 
"Charley's  Day."  This  was  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  assumed  the  form 
of  a  round-robin  Softball  tournament.  The 
Davidson  team  copped  highest  honors  when 
Bob  Stevenson  pitched  a  no-hitter  against 
Carolina. 


See  the  Sig  Ep  World 

The  Fraternity  invites  applications  from  re- 
cently graduated  Sig  Eps  who  are  interested  in 
the  position  of  Field  Secretary.  Central  Office 
representatives  enjoy  most  interesting  work 
visiting  chapters  of  the  Fraternity  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  alumni  organizations  in 
most  principal  cities.  The  salary  is  good  and  all 
traveling  expenses  are  paid. 


^       42,000TH    SIG    EP       ^ 


JOHN  JOSEPH  KELLER 
Denver  University 

JOHN  JOSEPH  KELLER,  an  airlines  man- 
agement and  law  student  at  Denver  Univer- 
sity, was  initiated  as  the  42,000th  member  of 
the  Fraternity  and  the  630th  member  of  his 
chapter  on  May  3. 

A  native  of  California,  he  received  his 
grade  school  and  high  school  education  at 
Pomona  and  Fontana,  where  his  outside 
activities  took  the  form  of  football  and  other 
sports. 

He  attended  Mt.  San  Antonio  College  in 
California  before  enrolling  at  Denver,  where 
he  soon  became  president  of  Alpha  Eta  Rho 
aviation  fraternity  and  student  director  of 
Air  Age  Education  for  the  University,  for 
which  he  was  granted  a  scholarship.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Student  Senate.  He  is 
earning  most  of  his  expenses  through  the 
part-time  post  he  holds  as  statistician  for 
United  Air  Lines,  Denver  base. 

Before  becoming  the  42,000th  initiate,  John 
served  as  president  of  his  pledge  class,  of 
which  experience  he  writes :  "I  found  brother- 
hood with  the  greatest  group  of  fellows  a  guy 
ever  could  hope  to  meet." 

^••••••** 
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EHCO  BADGES . . .  J^  ScdiAgadUotL 

Order  Your  Badge  or  Sister  Pin  from  ffie  Foilowing  Price  List 

BaJges:                                               Min.  Off. 

Plain   I     5.75  *     7.25 

11!^^^^             Nugget  border  7.00  7.50 

Imitation  crown  set  pearl 13.25  17.00 

Regular  Crown  Set  Badges: 

Pearl   17. oo  24.00 

Pearl,   3   diamond  points   ....  29.75  57.75 

Pearl,   4  diamond  points   ....  34.00  69.00 

Alternate    pearl    and    diamond  51.00  136.50 

Diamond     85.00  249.00 

Extra  Crown  Set  Badges: 

Pearl    22.00  27.00 

tri^^'t^  ^^Jaa^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HKfeg^PiSa^^^W              Pearl,    3   diamond  points    55.75  65.25 

^uft-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^q^M^I              Pearl,   4   diamond   points    ....     67.00  78.00 

Alternate    pearl    and    diamond  112.00  154.50 

Diamond 202.00  282.00 

Pledge   button,   gold   plated    I  .75 

A         ^Hi^HHil^^l         Pledge  pin,  gold  plated   1 .00 

OflBcial    recognition    button,    gold    filled    or 

sterling 75 

Min.    plain   coat-of-arms   recognition   button, 

gold  plated   1.00 

Min.      enameled      coat-of-arms      recognition 
nnOI    '  ^^^33i jsmsmsams^^^^^^M  button,  gold  plated   1.25 

JSpj|^HHHM|||H^|         Greek    letter    monogram    recognition    button, 
^arai^^wiJlHB^^H^^H  1/20   srgp    1.50 

Greek  letter  guard  pms:         Single      Double 
Letter        Letter 

Plain  gold $2.25        $3.50 

Crown  set  pearl    6.50  11.50 

White  gold  on  plain  badges  $2.00  additional. 

White  gold  on  jeweled  badges  $3.00  additional. 

^  a^MBWi^SMi  TAXES 

To  the  prices  listed  must  be  added  the  20% 
Federal  Tax  and  any  state  taxes  in  existence. 

Write  for  Your  Free  Copy  of  Oui  BOOK  OF  TREASURES 
FINE  FRATERNITY  RINGS  COAT  OF  ARMS  JEWELRY  AND  NOVELTIES 

EDWARDS,  HALDEMAN  AND  COMPANY 

Official  Jewelers  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
1249  Griswold  Street  Detroit  26.  Michigan 

Edwards,  Haldeman  &  Co.  „ 

1249   Griswold  Street  "*™®    

Detroit  26,  Michigan  Street    

Send    free    copy    of    the  City    

BOOK  OF  TREASURES  to  Fraternity 


Some  of  the  qualities  necessary: 

A  genuine  interest  in  the  Fraternity. 

A  personahty  that  appeals  to  young  men. 

An  understanding  of  what  makes  a  good 
chapter  click  and  how  undergraduates  can  be 
helped  to  improve  their  chapters. 

The  job  affords  an  unsurpassed  opportunity 
to  make  many  contacts  quickly  and  to  obtain 
valuable  and  varied  experience  in  a  short 
time.  A  Field  Secretary  achieves  a  real  post- 
graduate education  in  business  and  administra- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  financial  problems  of 
active  chapters.  He  enjoys  a  real  selling  experi- 
ence in  putting  across  sound  ideas  of  fraternity 
management  and  administration.  He  learns  to 
deal  with  undergraduates  and  alumni,  and 
college  and  university  officials,  too. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to  William 
W.  Hindman,  Jr.,  Grand  Secretary,  15  North 
6th  Street,  Richmond  19,  Virginia. 

Interiraternity 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  announced  as  the 
meeting  place  of  the  1953  National  Interfra- 
ternity  Conference.  The  sessions  will  take  place 
on  November  27-28  at  the  Sheraton-Gibson 
Hotel. 

The  N.I.C.  now  has  a  United  Nations  ob- 
server. He  is  a  former  chairman  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  a  former  president  of  his  fraternity- 
Judge  William  R.  Bayes,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  of 
New  York. 

Sig  Ep  Grand  Secretary  William  W.  Hind- 
man,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Conference  Organization.  A  specific  project  of 
this  committee  is  a  plan  to  reorganize  the  N.I.C. 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
national  office  and  the  employment  of  a  fuUtime 
executive  director. 

At  the  same  time,  plans  for  the  organization 
of  the  1953  Undergraduate  Conference  will  be 
initiated  by  asking  for  five  undergraduate 
delegates  to  come  to  a  March  meeting  of  the 
whole  committee  to  lay  tentative  plans,  based 
on  the  many  excellent  suggestions  from  the  1952 
meeting.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  more 
association  between  the  senior  and  undergradu- 
ate conferences,  particularly  since  the  1953 
meeting  may  start  on  Friday  morning  to  allow 
last  minute  registration  and  extend  through 
Saturday  afternoon  as  recommended. 

The  committee  also  reported  a  summary  of 
the  questionnaires  turned  in  by  the  undergradu- 
ates at  the  conclusion  of  this  year's  meeting 
which  will  be  incorporated  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Conference.— from  the  Minutes  of  Meeting, 
N.I.C.  Executive  Committee,  New  York,  Jan- 
uary, 1953. 

Dr.  Edgar  A.  Rogge,  Washington  Beta,  '31, 
practicing  orthopedist  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  was 
one  of  the  principals  in  a  telecast  staged  in  that 
city  in  January,  featuring  no  less  than  21  philan- 


OREGON  WAS  A  LITTLE  UNSAFE! 

Then  the  Covered  Wagon  and  the 
Northern  Pacific,  "First  of  the  Northern 
Transcontinentals",  brought  order,  safe- 
ty and  prosperity. 

SIGMA  PHI  EPSILON 

will  journey  on  the  railroad  so  popular  with  all 
Ancient  Greeks  and  Modem  Americans, 


— to  the  Fraternity's 

Oregon  Trail  Conclave, 

Portland,  Oregon, 

Sept.  8-10, 1953 


Join  the  merry  crew!  A  grand  trip  and  good 
fellowship  all  the  way,  Chicago  to  Portland. 

For  information  and  reservations,  please  address 
Transportation  Office,  1025  Grand  Ave.,  Room  206, 
Kansas  City  6E,  Mo. 


Songs 


EN  FOUR-PART  HARMONY 

We  now  have  available  at  the  Central 
Office  for  sale  our  new  SONG  BOOK 
combination  which  consists  of  our 
regular  SONG  BOOK  and  a  supple- 
ment containing  the  five  prize-win- 
ning Conclave  songs,  and  the  "An- 
them," "Wonderful  Sig  Ep  Girl,"  "A 
Sig  Ep  Canoe  Song,"  and  "My  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  Sweetheart,"  all  of  which 
are  arranged  in  four-part  harmony. 
The  price  of  this  SONG  BOOK  com- 
bination is  $1.00.  The  supplement  is 
not  available  separately. 

Order  trotn 
CENTRAL  OFFICE 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

15  North  Sixth  Street 
Richmond  19.  Va. 
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Directory  of  Officers  • 


Founded  at  the  University  of  Richmond,  1901,  by  Carter 
AsHTON  Jenkens  (d.),  Benjamin  Donald  Gaw  (d.),  Wil- 
liam Hugh  Carter,  William  Andrew  Wallace  (d.), 
Thomas  Temple  Wright,  William  Lazell  Phillips, 
LuciAN  Baum  Cox,  Rich  iRD  Spurgeon  Owens  (d.),  Edcar 
Lee  Allen  (d.),  Robeiit  Alfred  McFahland,  Franklin 
Webb  Kerfoot  (d.),  and  Thomas  Vaden  McCaul.  Chartered 
under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  1902.  Central  Office  : 
15  North  Sixth  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
GRAND  president:  Frank  H.  Hamack,  P.O.  Box  834,  Edmonds, 

Wash. 
grand    vice-president:    Robert    W.    Kelly,    309    Lafayette    St., 

New   York   12,   N.Y. 
grand  treasurer  :  Edwin   Buchanan,   First   Wisconsin   National 

Bank,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 
GRAND  historian  :  J.    RusSELL  Pratt,  4061    Rose   Ave.,   Western 

Springs,    111. 
GRAND  SECRETARY:  WiLLiAM   W.   HiNDMAN,  Jr.,   15  North   Sixth 

St.,   Richmond    19,    Va. 
GRAND     GUARD:     CHARLES     F.     STEWART,     Cleveland     Insurance 

Agency,    Inc.,    808    Guardian    Bldg.,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 
SENIOR    GRAND    MARSHAL:    Paul    B.    Slater,    3046    E.    Olympic 

Blvd.,   Los   Angeles,    Calif. 
JUNIOR  GRAND   MARSHAL:   HERBERT   H.    SMITH,  274   N.    Colonial 

Homes  Circle,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
TRUSTEES  OF  ENDOWMENT  FUND:  Larkin  Bailey,  Chairman,  520 
S.  Boulder,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Edwin  Buchanan,  Charles  S. 
Thompson,  William  C.  Smolenske,  Luis  J.  Roberts,  Frank 
Hamack,  William  W.  Hindman,  Jr.  Address  corre- 
spondence to  Secretary  of  the  Board,  William  W.  Hind- 
man,   Jr. 

trustees    of     CHARLES     L.     YANCEY     STUDENT     LOAN     FUND  :     ROBERT 

L.  Ryan,  Bank  of  America,  N.T.&S.A.,  P.O.  Box  510, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.;  Earle  W.  Frost,  710  Rialto  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Walter  G.  Fly,  2038  Sycamore  St., 
Bethlehem,    Pa.;    William    W.    Hindman,    Jr. 

TRUSTEES     OF     NATIONAL     HEADQUARTERS     CORPORATION  :     ErNEST     L. 

Dyer,  President,  323  Western  Union  Bldg.,  Norfolk  10,  Va. ; 
William  W.  Hindman,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  15  North 
Sixth  St.,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Herbert  H.  Smith,  vice-president, 
274  N.  Colonial  Homes  Circle,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Dr.  William  C. 
Smolenske;   Frank   H.   Hamack;   Robert   Kelly. 

chaplain:  The  Rev.  Thomas  V.  McCaul,  502  N.E.  8th  Ave., 
Gainesville,    Fla. 

OTHER  officials:  John  Robson,  Editor  of  the  Journal,  609  E. 
74th  Ter.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  and  William  W.  Hindman,  Jr., 
Business  Manager,  15  North  Sixth  St.,  Richmond,  Va. ; 
Dr.  U.  G.  Dubach,  National  Scholarship  Chairman,  9555 
S.W.  Lancaster  St.,  Portland,  Ore.;  T.  L.  Sanderson,  .Na- 
tional Librarian,  State  Road  West,  Wayland,  Mass.:  Law- 
rence G.  Waldron,  National  Advisory  Architect,  9025  W. 
Sharewood    Dr.,    Mercer    Island,    Wash. 

assistants    TO    GRAND    SECRETARY:    FrANK    J.    RucK,    Jb.  ;     Carl    O. 

Petersen 
field    secretary:    Stanley    R.    Schmidt,    IS    North    Sixth    St., 
Richmond,    Va. 


thropies  of  sororities.  The  Seattle  City  Panhel- 
lenic  produced  the  show  titled  "Projects 
Parade." 

In  the  30-minute  broadcast  a  host  of  wonder- 
ful deeds  was  related  to  the  public.  These  in- 
cluded: the  scholarship  fund  program  of  Alpha 
Gamma  Delta;  the  international  fellowship 
awards  of  Alpha  Delta  Pi;  contributions  to  a 
Japanese  medical  center  by  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma;  medicine  and  food  and  clothing  for 
a  needy  village  in  Greece  and  scholarships  for 
women  at  the  American  Farm  School  in  Greece 
by  Sigma  Kappa. 

In  the  U.S.  a  further  wide  range  of  philan- 
thropies is  practiced  which  were  unfolded  to 
the  television  audience;  such  as  Alpha  Epsilon 
Phi's  efforts  on  behalf  of  polio  sufiFerers;  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta's  benefits  for  speech  correction; 
Gamma  Phi  Beta's  summer  camp  for  under- 
privileged girls;  Alpha  Xi  Delta's  program  to 
help  rural  school  children  in  needy  sections  of 
Arkansas  and  Tennessee;  Alpha  Omicron  Pi's 
implementation  of  the  frontier  nursing  service 
of  Kentucky  and  similar  service  by  Beta  Sigma 
Omicron  in  Kentucky  and  Pi  Beta  Phi  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

It  was  revealed  that  Chi  Omega  annually 
stages  an  art  fair  from  which  a  scholarship 
fund  benefits.  Phi  Mu's  toy  cart  is  a  familiar 
sight  in  children's  hospital  wards  in  the  U.S. 
Alpha  Phi  and  Phi  Sigma  Sigma  help  heart 
patients,  Alpha  Chi  Omega  also  donates  toys, 
Delta  Gamma  affords  scholarships  for  the  blind, 
while  both  Kappa  Delta  and  Zeta  Tau  Alpha 
help  the  chronically  invalided.  The  latter's 
Cerebral  Palsy  Manual,  a  medical  textbook  of 
wide  and  authoritative  use,  climaxed  the  dis- 
play. 

For  this  high  achievement  of  the  National 
Panhellenic  Conference,  the  sororities  could 
well  be  proud. 


Edward  A.  Rogge,  Washington  Beta.  ':>!. 
with  trio  of  Seattle  Panhellenic  members. 
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5:4>E  ALUMNI  AND  ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

Vou  Can  Order  Your  2  $  E  Jewelry  Direct  From  This  Page — TODAY! 


Miniature  Standard 

Plain          $     5.75  $     7.25 

Nugget  Border 7.00  7.50 

Chased  Border  .....•• 6  ^5  8.25 

Imitation   Crown    Pearl    13.25  17.00 

REGULAR  CROWN 

Pe„l      17.00  24.00 

Pearl,  3  Diamond  Points 29.75  57.75 

Pearl,  4  Diamond  Points 34.00  69.00 

Pearl  and  Diamond  Alternating  51.00  l3°-^0 

All    Diamond    85.00  249.00 

EXTRA  CROWN 

Pearl    22.00  27.00 

Pearl,   3  Diamond  Points 55.75  65.25 

Pearl,   4  Diamond   Points 67.00  78.00 

Pearl  and  Diamond  Alternating  112.00  154.50 

All    Diamond    202.00  282.00 

White  gold  additional  on  jeweled  badges  $3.00 
and  on  plain  badges  $2.00 

RECOGNITION    BUTTONS 

Crown,   Gold  or  Silver -each  $  .75 

Miniature  Plain   Coat-of-Arms  in  Gold 

or   Silver    each     1.00 

Miniature       Enameled       Coat-of-Arms, 

Gold    "ch     1.25 

Monogram    each     1.50 

Pledge  Button   each       .75 

Scarf  Size  Coat-of-Arms— May  Be  Used  for 
Mounting  on  Rings  and  Novelties. 

Single       Double 
GUARD   PIN    PRICES  Letter        Letter 

Plain    $2.25         $  3.50 

Close  Set  Pearl 4.50  7.25 

Crown  Set  Pearl   6.50  11.50 

WHITE  GOLD  GUARDS,  ADDITIONAL 

Plain    $1.00 

Jeweled  2.00 

COAT  OF  ARMS  GUARDS 

Miniature,    Yellow    Gold     2.75 

Scarf  Size,  Yellow  Gold 3.25 

20%  Federal  Excise  Tax  must  be  added  to  all  prices 
quoted — plus  State  Sales  or  use  taxes  wherever  they 
are  in  effect. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  FREE  PERSONAL  COPY  OF 

THE  'CjjL^  ficUiadsL 

Published  by  YOUR  OFFICIAL  JEWELER 

BURR.  PAHERSON  &  AULD  CO. 

ROOSEVELT  PARK.  DETROIT  16.  MICHIGAN 
AMERICA'S  OLDEST— AND  MOST  PROGRESSIVE— FRATERNITY  JEWELERS 


ENAMELED 
COAT   OF   ARMS 


PLAIN 
(AT    OF    ARMS 
ECOaNtTION 


OFFICIAL 

RECOGNITION 


MINIATURl 
PLAIN 


Mz^e)! 


■;r(i:<I)E).^ 


OFFICIAL 

PEARL 

EXTRA    CROWN 
PEARL 

j^H 

!# 

PLV^H^H 
GUJ^^H 

^H^N   PEARL 

-'j-  CROWN 
PEARL 
GUARD 

RESERVE  YOUR 
COPY  NOW 

The  1954  BALFOUR 
BLUE    BOOK 

Special  Christmas  Gift  Edition 
Off  the  Press  in  October 

You  can  now  do  your  Christmas  shopping  the 
easy  way — look  through  the  pages  of  the  new 
1954  BLUE  BOOK  featuring  a  special  Christ- 
mas gift  section  and  place  your  order  for  gifts 
early. 

YOUR  CRESTED  RING  is  a  lifetime  invest- 
ment. Many  new  rings  as  well  as  old  favorites 
are  illustrated.  Your  ring  identifies  you  where- 
ever  you  may  go. 

Heraldic  Jewelry,  bracelets,  pendants  as  well 
as  cuff  links,  key  chains  and  distinctive  men's 
jewelry. 

Mail  Coupon  below  to  reserve 
YOUR  FREE  COPY! 


CROWN  PEARL 


CROWN  PEARL 


INIATURE    ■ 
EXTRA  CROWN 


Order  your 

PLEDGE  BUTTON  supply  NOW 

Pledge  button   $.75 

Pledge  pin 1 .00 

Official    recognition    button,    sterling    or    gold 
filled    $.75 

20%   Federal  Tax  and  any 
state  tax  in  addition. 


Check  your  own 
CHAPTER  FALL  REQUIREMENTS 


STATIONERY— place  a 
group  order  for  pledges 
and  for  members. 

PLACE  CARDS 

INVITATIONS  to  mem- 
bership, for  parties,  smok- 
ers and  birthday  cards. 

PROGRAMS  and  menus 
for  fall  social  affairs  and 
Christmas  parties. 


DOOR  PLATES 
DOOR  KNOCKERS 
WALL  PLAQUES 

GAVELS  and 

ballot  boxes 


MEDALS  AND 
TROPHIES  for 
intramural  sports 
and  awards. 


Official  Jeweler  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 


I      L.  G.  BALFOUR  CO. 

.  .  .  date     1 

1      Attleboro,  Mass. 

I                                              Please  send: 

Samples: 

1      n   1954  BLUE  BOOK 

n  Stationery 

1      n  Ceramic  Flyers 

□   Invitations 

j      n  Badge  Price  List 

n   Programs 

1      Name    

j                                                                                                                  S  *  E      1 

L.  G. 
BALFOUR 
Company 

Factories  .  .  .  Attleboro,  Mass. 

IN  CANADA  .  .  .  Contact  your 
nearest  BIRKS'  STORE 


1 


